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PREFACE 



The state of Wisconsin has a long tradition of being an innovator in areas of social policy, dating 
back to the Progressive Era. In recent years, Wisconsin has again taken a leadership role. One 
controversial area of innovation has been welfare reform. Another, periiaps less controversial but 
no less complex, is the preparation of young people for productive employment and careers. 

This study examines the development and. outcomes of one program that is part of Wisconsin’s 
effort to reform the way young people make the transition from school to career — ^its intensive 
youth apprenticeship program. Sp^ifically, the study is one of the first carefirl evaluations of the 
impacts of the Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing, a five-site effort to help prepare a group 
of high school students for careers in the printing industry through a combination of work-based 
and school-based learning that follows a curriculum approved by industry leaders in the state. 

This assessment of this intensive model of linking school and work should be of interest to 
practitioners and policymakers alike. Although the program has served a relatively small number 
of students, the insights gleaned firom this study are broadly applicable. Overall, participating 
employers, students, and teachers were quite positive in their assessment of the program. OAer 
major findings shed light on the motivating power of work-based learning; the effectiveness of this 
model m helping young people make a smooth transition to quality employment in the industry and 
to have more realistic employment and education plans; and the dynamics of local partnerships 
between schools, employers, and other community interests. 

I want to highhght three findings in particular. The first relates to the significant level of en^rloyer 
involvement in this program. Printing industcy employers made considerable investments of time, 
expertise, and dollars, not simply out of a general sense of responsibility to the co mmuni ty, but 
because they felt they received direct business benefits from their participation. 

A second, related finding has to do with the apparent tradeoff between program scale and the 
intensity of employer involvement. The commitment required of employers participating in 
Wisconsin’s Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing appears to limit the ^ility of the program 
to expand in a given community, unless expansion is into different industries. 

A third notable finding is about the participating students and their futures. While the students in 
this program were chosen because they were unlikely to attend college, and while the emphasis in 
the program was on employment directly after high school in the printing industry, a sigr^cant 
number of students have chosen to combine work and postsecondary schooling. And while a 
larger percentage of the comparison group went directly into postsecondary educational programs, 
it appears that Ae youth apprenticeship graduates were more hkely than their peers to have credible 
long-term educational plans to complete four-year college. 

The following pages summarize the results of the full report, which was prepared by Dr. Margaret 
Terry Orr of Teachers College for Jobs for the Future. (Limited copies of the full report are 
available from JFF at a cost of $10.00.) 

This study is part of Jobs for the Future's school-to-career research program, which includes 
Promising Practices: A Study of Ten School-to-Career Programs', two evaluation studies of 
Boston's Project ProTech; and ongoing research on our five-city Benchmark Communities 
Initiative. Jobs for the Future will continue to study promising and irmovative models for 
improving the school-to-career transition — ^and to disseminate our learning firom them. As always, 
we encourage you to make use of this report and the information it con tains . 

Hilary C. Pennington 
President 
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FINDINGS IN BRIEF 



A two-year evaluation of Wisconsin’s Youth Apprenticeship Program in printing (YAP) shows 
promising results for initial cohorts’ participation and successful transition into gainful employment 
and further education in printing. These results are based on an in-depth study of YAP students 
who graduated horn five programs and of comparison students in less intensive printing 
preparation or general studies. YAP began in 1992 through joint development by various state and 
lock govermnent, education, labor, and printing industry efforts. It is a two-year program that 
combines classroom-based instruction in printing technology with part-time paid employment 
throu^out the school year. At least one semester of college credit is earned through the program, 
based on agreements with local technical colleges. 

Highlights of the findings, based upon surveys of seniors, six-month follow-up interviews of 
graduates, interviews of all employers, principals, and program coordinators, and documents on 
student performance, are summari^ below. 

Model Design 

The program model consists of the following: 

• competency-based curriculum and assessment systems; 

• two-year, part-time paid training and work experience at one or more printing companies; 

• work-based mentoring; 

• technical college instmction in printing technology and some academic courses; 

• integrated academic and vocational instruction; and 

• collaborative school and industry oversight. 

These core components capture most of the content and structure recommended by Hamilton 
(1990) and Jobs for the Future (1991). These proved to be easily replicated as implemented in the 
five sites and adaptable to local resources and conditions without threatening program fidelity. The 
competency-based curriculum is key to structuring and integrating work-based and school-based 
learning. It is reinforced further by collaborative oversight — ^including monthly mentor meetings, 
periodic teacher and mentor assessments of student progress, and periodic implementation team 
meetings. Four factors strongly influenced how the mckel was ad^ted locally: 

• whether local printing companies could provide all the competency-based training; 

• whether the program was sponsored by an individual high school or consortium; 

• quality and use of mentor training and coordination; and 

• use of an education and employment committee for oversight. 

Target Population 

The YAP students who graduated in 1995 were 73% male and 97% white. Ninety-four percent of 
the students had a working father and 94% had a woridng mother. Just over half (52%) had a 
mother who had only completed high school. As sophomores, they had average school 
performance with average to slightly below-average grades, few absences, and almost no 
disciplinary referrals. 

The program was initially designed for non-college-bound students and is perceived by principals 
as being a specialized option for that group. In operation, it serves many students who had 
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college-going plans prior to enrolling and is structured, through the college credit accumulation, to 
facilitate college attendance. 

Integrating and Contextualizing Instruction 

The competency-based YAP curriculum organizes the school-based and work-based printing 
instruction. This leads to synchronized training and opportunities for students to apply academic 
and printing knowledge and skills in both settings. The students’ work-based learning experiences 
are most integrated in their printing courses and less so in other academic courses. Students 
repotted that they applied various academic skills and concepts in their work-based experiences. 

The contextualized and integrated instruction appears to have been worthwhile educationally 
because YAP students were likely to rate their printing courses as mote challenging and interesting, 
and to have better attendance in them than in their other academic courses. 

Student Performance and Outcomes 



The YAP was very effective in preparing and helping youth apprentices to transition well into 
quality employment in printing. The YAP students did well on various short-term and long-term 
employment and educational outcomes, particularly in comparison to other students who did not 
participate in a work experience program. 

Employment outcomes. YAP graduates made a very smooth and sustained transition to quality 
employment in the printing industry following graduation. 

• Ninety-four percent were working and all had jobs in the printing industry six to eight 
mont^ following graduation, in contrast to their peers (60% of co-op gr^uates and 13% 
of printing-classes-only graduates). 

• Seventy-five percent were still working for their youth apprenticeship employer six to eight 
months after graduation (in contrast to 20% of the co-op graduates). 

• YAP graduates had better jobs than their peer graduates, based on hourly earnings, job 
skills required, and full-time employment status. 

• YAP graduates were mote likely than their peers to have a strong interest in the industry 
and long-term, concrete career plans. 

Postsecondary educational outcomes. A sizable portion of YAP graduates continued in a technical 
college degree program, but at a lower participation rate than their peers. Most YAP graduates in 
college were also working, and some had employer support in their college participation. 

• Forty-five percent of YAP graduates were enrolled in a college program six to eight months 
after graduation, in contrast to 60-63% of their peers. 

• Seventy-one j^rcent of the YAP graduates in college were majoring in printing, 71% were 
enrolled full-time and 86% were pursuing a technicd college degree. 

• Y AP graduates were mote likely than their peers to have concrete long-term educational 
plans to complete at least a four-year college degree. 

Other educational and social benefits. 

• YAP students maintained low absenteeism rates while in high school, while their peers did 
not. 

• YAP graduates’ comments about the program’s benefits reflected a strong sense of being 
well prepared and having a direction and focus for postsecondary educational and 
employment pursuits, in contrast to their peers. 
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• Participating employers rated YAP seniors as being equally or better prepared than other 
entry-level employees on selected technical and social skills. 

• YAP students formed and sustained close relationships with adult role models even after 
graduating. 

Most YAP students rated the program highly, particularly the work experience. They were less 
likely to be satisfied with the academic classes. 

Employer Involvement 

Employers make a substantive contribution to the program by: 

• providing lengthy, paid work experience; 

• supporting extensive staff time for training and coordination; and 

• cooperating well in following the rigorous competency-based curriculum and assessment 
system. 

But, witii a few exceptions, employers can serve only a few students each, limiting opportunities 
to expand the program to large numbers of students. 

The err^loyers experienced a range of direct and indirect benefits from their participation: 

• They gained well-trained employees: almost all graduates were hired fixrrn the first cohort 
and commitments were made to most of the second cohort before they even graduated. 

• Their employees benefited from being trainers. 

• They received co mmunity and professional recognition for their participation. 

The work-based learning was cumbersome for school staff to coordinate, making it difficult to 
ensure program quality and address problems effectively. Mentor training and monthly mentor 
meetings, when used well, helped to address these challenges. 

Impact on Schools 

The schools experienced several benefits from participating, including: 

• Expanded program options, particularly, for the non-college-bound; 

• Strengthened ties with local businesses and postsecondary institutions; and 

• Stimulation to rethink how secondary education is structured and delivered, and to envision 
a broader school-to-work transition effort 

The schools had to adapt their structure and course offerings in order to accommodate the program, 
but this did not seem to be challenging. The per student costs, while varying widely by site, were 
more difficult for the schools to sustain, limiting student recruitment in some areas. 

Potential for Expansion 

The prog ram, while highly valued, has limited potential for broad expansion within the sites, due 
to the following factors: 

• limits on the number of youth apprentices each company can train; 

• the lack of additional companies to be recruited (in most sites); and 

• the added per student costs for training billed to each school district. 
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While the sites had found some cost containment strategies, there were limited options available to 
reduce the costs. 

Conclusion 

Wisconsin has developed a very successful youth apprenticeship program in printing. The 
progr^ enabled its gi^uates to make a smooth transition into quality employment and it provided 
the printing industry with well-trained entry-level employees. Unfortunately, it has limited 
potential for expansion within the printing industry in the existing sites. Wisconsin’s efforts to 
replicate this model in other industries provide an alternative solution. 

Sustaining the program is the next challenge. Its added costs are a liability to some districts, while 
its benefits for employers and school districts can offset this. Its complex nature and dependence 
on multiple organizational relationships can be a more significant threat to program integrity, unless 
well supported and maintained. The success of this approach offers many insights for school-to- 
work transition and secondary school reform, including the feasibility of preparing students for 
both employment and college in a selected field, engaging substantive employer participation, and 
structuring and integrating work-based learning. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report is based on an evaluation of Wisconsin’s Youth Apprenticeship Program (YAP) in 
printing, which was started as a pilot in two sites in 1992. This two-year school-to-work program 
was jointly designed by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin 
Departn^nt of Industry, Labor, and Human Resources, and representatives of the printing 
industry, labor unions, professional associations, and local school districts. It uses a competency- 
based curriculum and assessment system to structure classroom and worksite training in the broad 
foundation areas and some specialized areas of the printing industry. Students work part-time at 
designated worksites under the supervision of mentors throughout the two years. Through 
articulation agreements with local technical colleges, they earn course credit through their printing 
courses and often other academic classes, such as communications. Following its initial 
implementation period, the program was expanded gradually to 1 1 sites by 1995, serving 66 
juniors and seniors in all. 

The evaluation addressed issues of program design, operation, and impact particularly as 
compared to other similar students. The primary evaluation results are quite positive, despite being 
based on the first cohorts in a new educational program The most salient findings include the 
following: 

• YAP graduates made a very smooth transition to full-time quality employment in the 
printing industry. Six to eight months after graduating, 94% of the YAP graduates were 
employed and all had jobs in the printing industry (in contrast to 60% of Ae co-op 
graduates and 13% of printing-classes-only graduates). 

• 75% of YAP graduates continued working for their apprenticeship employer, in contrast to 
20% of co-op graduates. 

• Working YAP graduates had better quality jobs than did other graduates, as measured by 
hourly earnings, hours per week, and skiUs required. 

• YAP graduates had more concrete, long-term, industry-focused career and educational 
plans then did their peers. 

• YAP graduates were less likely than their peers to be enrolled in a postsecondary 
institution, but most of those in college combined school and woii^ often with employer 
support. 

• The YAP graduates enthusiastically attributed their employment and academic orientation, 
preparedness, and success to the program. 

• Employers highly valued the students’ training and competency-based assessment and 
perceived the YAP students to be equally or better prepa^ then other entry-level 
employees on a range of technical and social skills. 

• YAP was well implemented across the five sites, maintaining strong program fidelity 
although differenfiy structured for local conditions and resources. 

• Several employers and schools found the YAP model to be an impetus to changes and 
school-bas^ commitment to school-to-work approaches. 

The competency-based curriculum and assessment system and the strong commitment by local 
printing companies, school districts, and other collaborating entities made the program substantive 
and effective. Its high per student cost, limited potential for expansion in each site, and its 
complex delivery and management requirements made it challenging to operate. In addition, some 
unevenness in work-based training experiences occurred, possibly as a result of insufficient 
mentor training and oversight. Despite these challenges, there were very positive results, based on 
the experiences and outcomes of the first and second graduating cohorts. These showed the 
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Wisconsin YAP to be exceptional in smoothly transitioning youth to quality careers in the p rintin g 
industry and to further education in the field. 

Context and Evaluation Design 

The youth apprenticeship model generally is viewed as a “high-end” work-based learning 
approach, which capitalizes on intensive and lengthy employer-provided training, complemented 
by a series of academic courses, all within a selected industry sector. It is currently being tested in 
several states. Educators, policymakers and researchers offer guidelines on how best to adapt the 
Europ^ youth apprenticeship model to our U.S. education and labor markets, and raise questions 
about likely problems and limitations in its use. 

The consensus view is that, to be successful, youth apprenticeship must integrate academic and 
work-based learning, have a well-stmctured work experience that provides learning and working 
opportunities, offer breadth and depth in training, and lead to recognized credentials as well as 
contribute to a high school diploma. Finally, it should be structured around formal agreements 
between employers and schools, use a joint governance structure, provide s taff t raining s and 
monitor student and program progress. But there are many challenges to implementing and 
sustainmg this model, including: few incentives to develop and sustain employer participation in 
such an intensive, voluntary educational role; relatively high costs; and cumbersome man^ement 
through multiple agreerrrents between the schools and other partners, including businesses and 
postsecondary institutions. 

To determine the effectiveness of its youth apprenticeship programs in the prin ting industry, the 
state of Wisconsin funded a two-year evaluation of five local programs — Cooperative Education 
Service Agency (CESA) #2, CESA #7, Fox Valley, Milwaukee, and West Bend. The evaluation 
was conducted by the I^titute for Education and the Economy of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in coop>eration with Jobs for the Future. The priorities and concerns raised by 
policymakers and educators about the youth apprenticeship model, and questions about equity, 
quality, impact and replicability of this program, stmctured the evaluation. 

The evaluation was further designed to document program implementation and the program’s 
impact on participants, schools, and employers. lYogram implementation was analyzed according 
to aspects of program fidelity (adherence to the intended model), how it was modified, and how 
the progr^ compares to expert recommendations regarding the youth apprenticeship model. 
Progr^ impact on students was assessed according to improvements in their school-related 
behavior (in the short-term), their career and education plans as high school graduates, and their 
subsequent educ^onal ^d employment experiences six to eight months following hi^ school 
graduation. Their experiences were compared to three other similar groups of students who had 
less or no direct exposure to the printing industry: co-op students in printing; students in p rinting 
classes, but with no work experience; and general track students with no vocational program 
preparation. Dfficulties in obtaining school record information on student performance, and the 
small sample sizes of the YAP and co-op students, limited the impact analysis. Nonetheless, 
multiple measures of tte various outcomes were combined, strengthening the validity of the results 
and the interpretations. 

The results were analyzed thematically and combined to address policy and program issues in 
terms of target population, model desi^, integrating and contextualizing instmction, student 
performance and outcomes, employer involvement, impact on high schools, and potential for 
expansion. 
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Target Population 

The program was initially conceived for non-college-bound students. However, the program 
designers wanted to create a substantive program option for this group and did not want to limit 
other students’ access to this program. In addition, they did not want to limit participants’ post- 
high-school options. They created mechanisms to prepare students equally well for immediate 
entry into employment and continued pursuit of a technical college education. 

Being “non-college-bound” may be a tenuous label anyway. The students’ academic 
characteristics and perceptions present a mixed picture. About 60% of the YAP students reported 
that they had planned on going to college when they enrolled. Yet they had only average aotdemic 
performance (a 2.6 grade point on a 4.0 scale), but had low absenteeism and disciplinary referrals 
(in contrast to their peers). The program does not serve very poorly performing students or those 
who ate educationally at risk, primarily because of the perception that employers will not “hire” 
them for the training and there are no support services to ensure their success. Thus, in its 
operations, it appears that the program is targeting average students who may not have been in a 
strong position to do well in college, based upon their sophomore year grades, but who were 
motiva^ and had few social and behavioral problems th^ could con^)licate their participation. 

While not intended to be limited to a very small number Of students, in operation the program 
averages only seven or eight students in each cohort per site (for the five sites studied in 1995). 
The program’s lengthy time commitment, the competition for time otherwise used for 
extracurricular activities, and somewhat fixed course requirements made recruitment challenging. 
There was also some confusion among potential recruits over whether students would be able to 
pursue college eventually. 

Finally, in its early stages, the program lacked some gender and racial/ethnic balance; only one- 
third of the students were female and few were non-white. This imbalance varied by site. Some 
program staff (where the problem occurred) were aware of this imbalance and had begun taking 
steps to address it. 

Model Design 

Wisconsin’s YAP consists of several core components: a competency-based curriculum and 
assessment system; a required two-year part-time, paid training and work experience at a printing 
company; a work-based mentor, technical college instruction in printing technology and some 
academic courses; integrated academic and vocational instruction; and collaborative school and 
industry oversight. These core components proved to be easily replicable and adaptable to local 
resources and conditions in their implementation in five sites, without threatening program fidelity. 

The model offers considerable flexibility in sequencing the competency areas, scheduling training 
and classroom learning, using multiple employers for each student’s training, and adapting to 
youth apprenticeship by an individud school or a regional consortium of schools. As a result, the 
core program corr^nents, when examined in five different sites throughout Wisconsin, were 
found to be well implemented, although differently structured. The ad^tability of the model 
seems to have contributed greatly to its successful implementation in a wide variety of settings, 
including an urban technical high school and a rural consortium of school districts. The 
competency-based curriculum seems to have been key to structuring and integrating both the 
wotfoite tr aining and the printing classes training in each site. The collaborative oversight helps to 
integrate the programs firmer, emphasize quality, and address operational challenges. 

Recommended features. The content and structure of the program adhere to most of the features 
recommended by Stephen Hamilton (1990) of Cornell University for a youth ^prenticeship 
program: it offers substantive work-based training in broad, rather than narrow, areas of the 
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printing industry; the printing technology training is well defined by the competency structure and 
is organized to offer both progressive breadth and depth; it integrates academic and work-based 
learning by offering students opportunities to use their skills in both settings; students are 
supervised by a worksite mentor, who coordinates with designated school staff; and students are 
both learners and workers at the worksite, are paid and are offered many employee benefits (such 
as overtime work and company parties). FinaUy, students are assessed according to their capacity 
to perform each printing competency with limited supervision. 

The structure and governance of the program, however, lacks some of the features stressed by 
Jobs for the Future (1991; 1995). In terms of structure, Wisconsin’s youth apprenticeship 
program requires work-based training during the school year, but only recommends it be offered 
during the summer. Nonetheless, 80% of the YAP students actually worked for their employers 
during the summer between their junior and senior years. All students continue to take the 
necessary academic courses for their high school diploma and are required to take printing 
technology, commrmications, and computing courses. 

There are other structural features that Jobs for the Future recommends which, while not included 
in this model, are partially addressed otherwise. There is no K-10 career development program, 
but that is part of the state’s broader school to work transition efforts. Wisconsin’s youth 
apprenticeship model does not include a formal postsecondary education component, but does have 
articulation agreements with local technical colleges, so that one or two semesters of college credit 
are earned through high school printing and other academic courses. Students are strongly 
encouraged through this credit accumulation to continue and complete their technical college 
degree. Finally, some staff developrt^nt is offered for mentors, primarily for new ones, but no 
staff development is provided to participating teachers, except through their hands-on experience in 
helping to plan and implenrent the program. 

Consistent with Jobs for the Future’s recommendations for governance, most sites use an advisory 
committee or steering committee for program planning, problem-solving, and operations. The 
committees are comprised of representatives of employers, school districts, postsecondary 
institutions, and business associations (such as the chamber of cormnerce). The training role of 
printing companies is formalized through individual student contracts. Student progress is 
monitored through the competency-rbas^ assessment system and quarterly or semester-based 
assessment meetings between the mentors, program staff, the students, and their parents. 

Finally, consistent with both Hamilton’s and Jobs for the Future’s recommendations, students 
who successfully completed the program earn a state-recognized skills certificate. More important, 
however, is that many participating enq>loyers acknowledge that they recognize and value the 
training YAP students receive. In summary, the content elements and some structural and 
governance elements of Hamilton’s and Jobs for the Future’s recommendations for a youth 
apprenticeship system are successfully used in Wisconsin’s model. 

Operations. While varying somewhat, program operations were essentially the same across the 
five sites. Students are recruited during the sophomore year in high school, often from the graphic 
arts and print technology classes. Students complete an application for the program, but must be 
interviewed and accepted by an employer in order to eruroll. Usually students with an interest in 
graphic arts or printing who are not pl anning to enroll in college are targeted. 

Students are trained by and (usually) work for one or two employers during their two-year 
program commitment. Because of local printer specialization, some students work at several 
compames to be trained in all the competencies. They earn slightly above minimum wage, and 
ret^ive raises during the two years. Each company assigns a mentor to oversee each student’s 
training, which is provided by one or more trainers in each production area of the company: pre- 
press, press, bindery/firushing, and production/support. This arrangement simulates how on-the- 
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job training is often done in the companies and exposes students to a number of employees who 
serve as role models. The printing course instructors and worksite mentors coordinate each 
student’s training according to the competencies and divide up or collaborate on their performance 
ratings (depending upon the competencies and whether just one or both provided the training). In 
many cases, students are trained in die competencies both in their printing classes and their printing 
companies. 

Of the four training areas, students liked working in pre-press most and in the bindery/finishing 
areas least. They spent about half their time in each area being trained and the other half doing 
“real work” (that is, working on printing jobs), although this varied by area and company. 

Through this tr ainin g approach, students gained a “real world” perspective on how to use their 
skills, which they greatly valued. Some students identified problems with their training 
placements. The most common complaints were not having enough work to do; or finding the 
work to be different than expected. Some students experienced interpersonal problems with their 
supervisors and other employees, such as being made to feel like they did not belong. The 
prevalence of these problems varied by site and company. It appears that how well the mentors 
plan out their work and orient other employees to a student apprentice makes a tremendous 
difference in each student’s experiences. 

Local programs are offered either by individual schools or by regional consortia that rely upon a 
local chamber of commerce or a regional education agency to coordinate the program activities in 
conjunction with individual school liaisons. All but one local program is overseen by an education 
and employment committee, and a statewide education and enqrloyment committee ovCTsees all 
youth ^prenticeship programs in the state. 

Several factors influence how the program model is ad^ted locally: whether individual printing 
companies could provide all the competency-based training; whether the program is offered by an 
individual high school or consortium; the quality and use of mentor training and coordination; and 
the use of an education and employment committee for oversight. 

The local sites differed in the complexity of scheduling students and the degree to which the 
students’ regular high school experience was altered, depending upon how many different entities 
participated in training and where training was offered. Some students had multiple company 
experiences, which did not seem to affect their overall training (and may have broadened their 
exposure). Three of the sites had to send students elsewhere for some or all of the printing 
instruction and other academic course woric, requiring conq)licated scheduling arrangements, 
adding travel time (for two of the sites) and reducing students’ participation in extracurricular 
activities. These arrangements made for a conq}licated educational experience and a cumbersome 
management arrangement, but ^d not appear to affect the quality of training provided. 

The mentor training, school and employer coordination, and the use of an oversight educational 
and employment committee ^pear to have a more direct influence on the quality of training. The 
students concluded that instances of uneven quality in their work-based learning and poor 
employer organization of their training were due to inadequate mentor training and lack of 
oversight. Local program coordinators and oversight committees appeared to have played critical 
roles in monitoring the quality of training for each student. 

Integrating and Contextualizing Academic and Vocational Skill Development 

The Wisconsin YAP uses a competency-based curriculum structure to organize the school-based 
and work-based instruction. Through this structure, training is synchronized, students apply in 
their printing courses what they learn at the worksite and apply their printing course skills and 
knowledge to their worksite experiences. The students’ work-based learning is integrated most in 
their school-based learning through their printing technology courses and, less so, their 
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commuoicadon courses. Students are most likely to be clustered for their printing technology 
courses, so the instructors, who often supervise students’ worksite training, could coordinate and 
integrate their learning. 

There seems to be less intentionality, however, in how the printing experience is used to 
contextualize other academic courses. Programs which serve just one high school or which 
centralize students in one location for all classes are more likely to foster integrated learning and 
draw on the students’ printing experiences as a context for other academic courses. Integrating the 
academic and vocational skill development and using the printing industry to contextualize other 
academic learning does not appear to be a high priority in program implementation and operations. 
Aside from the printing courses, which are closely coordinated with the woric-based learning, there 
is little emphasis on integrating and contextualizing other academic courses with the printing 
industry focus. This is valued but not fostered in any consistent way, except through the efforts of 
individual instmctors and the students themselves. 

Conversely, most students agree that they are able to apply their various academic course skills and 
concepts (such as communications, math, and computing) to their worksite experiences. Finally, 
most students rate their printing courses as being more challenging and having more interesting 
materials and information than their other academic courses. Their attendance was better in their 
printing courses than in other academic courses. These reactions seem to be attributable to the 
contextualized and integrated instruction, suggesting that the students find this approach to be more 
worthwhile educationally. 

The competency-based curriculum and assessment process is well-used by the school staff and 
worksite mentors and trainers. The quarterly (and later semester-based) review and assessment of 
student performance according to these competencies is jointly done by the school and worksite 
staff. TTiis reinforces the expectation that student progress will be measured by the competency 
system. Unlike traditional assessment systems, the YAP assessment structure determines the 
proficiency level that all students are to attain. The students must keep practicing and relearning the 
competencies until they demonstrate that they can perform them with moderate to little supervision. 
Because of their participation in this assessment process and the competency and proficiency 
standards used, employers in turn recognize and value highly the training and cer^cation YAP 
students have. 

Student Performance and Outcomes 

Participating in the Wisconsin YAP benefits students in their school performance, their 
postsecond^ plans, and their subsequent employment and educational pursuits. 

Short-term educational outcomes. The program has several short-term school engagement 
benefits. Between 1993 and 1995 (their sophomore and senior years), YAP students maintained 
low absenteeism rates (in contrast to their peers), improved their grade point averages somewhat, 
and maintained low disciplinary referral rates. Most agreed that diey found the printing classes 
more motivating and interesting than other classes (although 41% wanted a more academic focus) 
and really liked being part of a group. 

Impact on postsecondary plans. The YAP gives the students a sense of direction and focus for 
both their upcoming employment and continued educational pursuits. This is evident from the 
YAP seniors’ plans (in contrast to their peers) and their own reflections on how the program 
benefited them. Arhong the YAP seniors surveyed in 1995, half were plarming to work and 75% 
plaimed to continue their education (with most planning on completing a two-year associate degree 
program). Most YAP students were plarming a career in printing. In terms of long-range 
educational plans, YAP students seemed somewhat more uncertain about whether to pursue a four- 
year college degree than were their peers, but usually it was because they were weighing several 
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options, rather than lacking a direction. While many YAP and comparison students had planned 
on pursuing an advanced degree, YAP students were more likely tliM others to credit their 
program experience for influencing their postsecondary plans. As one Y AP student explained “It 
helped me center in on something I had a vague liking for. Now I know exactly what I want to 
do.” 

Employers’ assessment. Related to this sense of preparation and focus was the employers’ 
perceptions that the YAP graduates are well prepared for a career in the printing indusliy. They 
described the YAP students as better prepared for employment than other entty-level employees in 
their te chni cal s kills , understanding of the whole company’s operations, and in some of their 
foundation work skills (such as acting responsibly and working indej^ndently). They rated them 
as conq)arable on sevet^ interpersonal and other foundation work sl^s (such as working as a 
team member and using time efficiently). The employers valued the YAP apprentices and their 
training so much that they hired almost all of the first cohort of graduates and had already 
guarant^ employment to 64% of the second cohort of seniors by the end of the following school 
year (with decisions pending for a few others and the rest having made other plans). 

Employment outcomes. The program’s primary expectation is that YAP graduates will make a 
smooth transition from high school to quality employment or fiuther education in the printing field. 
Results from a follow-up study of the fet ^aduate cohort show great success in meeting this 
expectation, especially in comparison to their peers who had a briefer work experience or just 
academic classes in printing. Six to eight months following graduation, almost all YAP of 
graduates were wottog, in contrast to a majority of their peers, and all were working in printing 
(Uke all of the working co-op graduates, but few of the other gi^uates). YAP graduates seemed 
to have better jobs than other graduates because a greater ^rcentage were employed full-time, had 
been continuously employed, had higher wages, and had jobs that required mote skills. 

YAP graduates reported that they had developed a strong interest in the printing industry (unlike 
those with only academic courses in printing) and most had long-term concrete career plans, in 
contrast to their peers who had mote immeffiate, often vague career plans. Thus, the intensive 
exposure, work experience, and integrated learning may have strengthened and focused the YAP 
graduates’ career plans (in contrast to their peers). The YAP graduates credited the program with 
pointing them in the right direction, giving tiiem a “teal world” awareness and job specific training 
(which additionally was respected by employers). They valued the “big picture” th^ they 
developed through the program which they perceived few other entry-level employees had, and 
which probably helped to focus their career plaiuiing. They were more likely than co-op graduates 
to identify a range of ways their program experience helped prepare them for enq)loyment and were 
able to apply their academic skills in their jobs. 

Employment and educational outcomes of YAP and comparison graduates, 
six to eight months after graduation, 1994 cohort 



Status 


YAP 


Co-op 


Printing classes 


Working 


94% 


60% 


75% 


Working in printing 


94 


60 


13 


Working for apprenticeship employer 


75 


20 


N/A 


Earning $7.00 or more/hour (of those woridng) 


60 


33 


34 


Strolled in college 


45 


60 


63 


Enrolled in college as a printing major 


32 


40 


25 
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Postsecondary educational outcomes. The YAP prepares its students well for further education as 
evidenced by the graduates’ experiences. YAP graduates were as likely as their peer graduates to 
have continued their postsecondary education, although they were less likely to still be enrolled six 
to eight months following graduation and were less likely to be enrolled full-time. Most of the 
YAP graduates in college had a printing major and were earning an associate’s degree. Very few 
YAP graduates were oidy in college or doing nothing, in contrast to 25-40% of their peer 
graduates. Instead, most YAP graduates in college were also working in the printing industry and 
some had employers who supported their college participation (which was the case for only one 
co-op graduate). 

Many YAP graduates agreed that participating in the YAP gave them a career direction and a 
knowledge of the role that postsecondaty education played in the jobs that they wanted. The 
college credit that they accumulated while in the program was advantageous in reducing the total 
degree time necessary. Most YAP graduates agreed that their academic preparation was useful for 
cofiege. Finally, YAP graduates were more likely than other graduates to have concrete long-term 
educational plans to complete a four-year college degree program and possibly more. 

Social development benefits. YAP students also described several positive social benefits. Most 
YAP students thought that program participation helped them to leam to interact with others and 
made them feel better about themselves. In addition, they formed close attachments with adult role 
models through the program, as evidenced by the majority of YAP graduates’ continued contact 
with program staff and worksite employees following graduation. 

Summary. Based on these impact results, it can be concluded that the Wisconsin YAP achieves its 
intended objective of preparing students equally well for entering directly into a quality job in the 
printing industry and for continuing in a technical college degree program. This is demonstrated 
by the YAP settiors’ plans and the YAP graduates’ experiences six to eight months after 
g^uation, as well as the students’ own perceptions of being well prepared for employment and 
college and the employers’ perceptions of their preparedness in relation to other entry-level 
employees. The YAP seems to have given students an edge over their peers, particularly in 
obtaining quality employment in the printing industry and in being well prepared for employment 
and for college. 

Employer Involvement 

The printing companies’ role in training students is key to the program’s success. A large number 
of compaities are needed to train even a small number of students, however. In five sites, 28 
printing companies trained 37 seniors in 1995, serving an average of one or two seniors per 
company. Most compaities had been with the sites from die beginning and a few had been recently 
recruited as additional student cohorts were added. A few companies had also been part of the 
original state planning for the youth apprenticeship model, so were deeply committed to this 
training model. 

Employers make a substantive contribution to the program. They provide students with lengthy 
paid work experiences. They support extensive st^ time to oversee student traiiting, attend 
coordination and assessment meetings, and participate in training. The mentors themselves 
estimated in 1995 that they spent about four hours per week supervising apprentices, making up 
this time by woridng extended hours or formally incorporating this responsibility into their jobs. 

It was difficult to obtain usable estimates on the employers’ total costs to participate, since they 
gave widely different estimates of the cost and sources. Regardless of the amount, however, these 
costs do not seem to threaten the employers’ long term participation. Ninety-three percent of the 
employers reported in 1995 that they planned to continue in the program the following year. Those 
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that did not plan to continue gave non-programmatic reasons for their decisions. Only one 
employer h^ difficulties with the program (because of a perceived lack of responsiveness from 
school staff), but was persuaded by the school principal to remain. 

The well-sustained employer participation in this intensive program can be attributed to several 
factors. First, the program is well stmctured. The competency system clarifies the school and 
employer roles in training students. Its regular assessment processes coupled with the periodic 
mentor meetings facilitates communication on program operations and oversight of individual 
student performance. Overall, the printing industry employers collaborated well with local 
educators in following the rigorous competency-based training system. 

Second, by the time the first cohort had graduated from high school, employers began to 
experience direct benefits from their t raining . They were hiring their own g^uates as permanent 
employees: almost all graduates were hired by their apprentice employer. The program, therefore, 
was directly responding to the problems outlined by the employers as their primary reasons for 
participating: labor m^et shortages and the lack of well prepared entry-level employees. The 
employers valued the training and the skilled youth who g^ualed firom this shar^ training 
program. 

Thus, it seems that their role in training and their own familiarity with the youth ^prentices helped 
them overcome a common employer tendency not to hire recent hi^ school graduates. The 
existing local labor market shortages may have been a factor. It is mote likely that they hired these 
new graduates because of their own extensive investment in the youths’ training, and that they saw 
how well these young people could perform in a work environment. 

Third, the employers valued the collective benefits and altruistic experiences gained through the 
program. They saw the positive effects the program was having on their employees, whose own 
performance improved as a result of being trainers. Sonae ^predated the positive aspects of 
cross-area training used for youth apprentices and considered changing their own incumbent 
worker training strategies to incorporate this. Employers also valu^ Ae contributions that they 
were making to individual students and the benefits of having watched them grow and mature in 
their responsibilities. Finally, they received indirect benefits through recognition of their efforts by 
their community and customers. 

While employers identified a few problems, none was sufficiently significant to discourage their 
continued participation. Some employers had a few student behavior problems, which they 
handled firet as they would other employee problems, talking directiy to the students about their 
behavior. With more severe problems, they engaged school staff and parents in addressing them. 

The mentor training appeared to have been uneven in quality and quantity. About half the 
employers wanted ad^tional training, particularly in communicating with youth and effective 
teaching methods. The periodic mentor meetings and collaborative education and employment 
oversight committees, when used, seem to have been useful mechanisms for coordinating the 
school-based and work-based portions of the program, maintaining program quality, and solving 
problems. 

Impact on High Schools 

Except in one site, Wisconsin’s YAP is integrated with the collaborating schools and other 
institutions rather than operating as a freestanding program. As a result, the schools experienced 
several benefits and challenges from participating in the program. The greatest benefit has been the 
expansion of participating schools’ capacity to offer a quality program, broadening educational 
options for their average students. The principals, in particidar, valued the diversification of 
educational options afforded by this program. 
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Offering the YAP had other indirect benefits for some principals and schools. It s timulat ed staff to 
reconsider how secondary education can be structured and delivered. As one principal exp laine d, 
being part of the program forced staff to “rethink roles and boundaries of learning wi thin and 
beyond the school.” For some principals, YAP is a catalyst for further and expanded school-to- 
work transition efforts in their school and district. It strengthens ties to the business co mmuni ty 
and postsecondary institutions, and it encourages teachers to consider careers more broadly and be 
experiment with competency-based tr ainin g and integrated curriculum. 

Participating schools face a number of challenges. In all five sites, the schools either individually 
or collectively adapted their structure and course offerings to schedule students’ work-based 
training and printing course instruction (sometimes done off-site). This adaptation was sometimes 
logistic^y complicated (which hindered student recruitment), but the schools were creative in 
solving t^. Added program costs were mote difficult for the schools to accommodate. The total 
costs varied widely by school, depending in part on how the program was structured locally and 
the number of students sent by the school. As a result, some schools were reluctant to recruit 
students to participate, particularly when the program was sponsored by a consortium of several 
districts. 

Potential for Expansion 

The program, while highly valued by students, employers, and school officials, has limited 
potential for expansion. Three factors limit a broader expansion: (1) how many apprentices each 
local company could mentor; (2) the number of local companies in each site; and (3) the added per- 
student costs billed to each school district. In 1995, 28 companies trained 37 seniors and 
approximately the same number of juniors. Only 28% of the employers reported that they could 
train additional students and 7% were planning to postpone their participation for a year. Thus, at 
best, it appears that the program could only grow to approximately 45 students per cohort in these 
five sites. With the exception of Milwaukee, it seems that the sites had engaged most of the major 
local printing companies, so few additional companies are available for program expansion. 

As a result, only small numbers of students could be enrolled in each site. This restricts local 
options for reducing per-student costs. In 1995, none of the sites served enough YAP students to 
aeate cost-effective average-sized classes within each high school, even when they combined the 
jumors and seniors for the printing technology courses. In addition, operating the progr am 
r^uires other instructional and managerial resources that add to the per student costs. The three 
sites that offer the YAP through a consortium arrangement incur costs for the pooled printing 
technology and other academic courses. 

Some sites found ways to reduce the program’s expense using grant funds, soliciting private sector 
contributions, and charging employers a fee to manage students’ wages and related insurance 
expenses. Some sites had their high school instructors, rather than a technical college instructor, 
teach the printing courses (but had articulation agreements for the courses because of the 
competency-based cyuriculum), thereby reducing one instructional expense. Nonetheless, some 
sites were experiencing difficulties in sustaining these costs and were experiencing cost increases 
as well. In particular, consortium sites had some decrease in enrollment from various schools, 
which they attributed in part to the schools’ reluctance to cover the added per student expense. 

This decrease only increased the per student cost, since costs remained constant as the n umb er of 
students declined. 

Conclusion 

The Wisconsin YAP proves to be very successful in its primary objective to help high school 
students make a smooth transition into gainful employment. It is directly responsive to the prin tin g 
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industry by encouraging and training young people as potential employees, using quality training 
that employers respect. For the most part, young people who successfully complete the program 
don’t flounder after high school. They have a clear vision and direction about their careers and 
educational plans and have substantive choices available. These circumstances are less clearly 
evident for dieir peers, particularly those who had only classroom instruction m printing. 

The program’s success is limited, however, by its small size and restricted potential for expansion 
in its existing co mm unities. Its added program costs may also make it somewhat precarious in 
local school districts, which must continuously weigh the benefits. Its indirect benefits for 
employers and school districts (including improved relationships, training insights gained, and 
altruistic experiences), may Itelp to offset concerns about these expenses, particularly for districts 
which place a high vdue on diverse program offerings. It is likely that the programs will be 
sustained locally, but at existing service levels. The only existing potential for expansion is 
diversification into other industries, as is being pursued by the state of Wisconsin. 

The results of this evaluation highli^t the program components that are critical to the model’s 
integrity and the support of employers and school districts — the competency-based cunicidum and 
assessment system, and mec hanisms for oversight, quality control, and problem solving (including 
mentor training, mentor meetings, and oversight committees). Maintaining progr^ quality and 
support requires that these components be kept up-to-date and reinforced. In addition, the model’s 
dependence on a complex array of employer, school, and technical college relationships is 
potentially fragile. While these relationslups can sometimes be uneven, tiiey were effectively 
establish^ in the five sites for the first student cohorts. Sustaining and strengthening these will be 
the next challenge. 

The success of this approach offers many lessons for school-to-work transition and secondary 
school refbma — (1) the feasibility of preparing students for both quality employment and 
postsecondary education; (2) the importance of a competency-bas^ curriculum to stracture training 
and assessment; (3) the school-related benefits of integrating academic and vocational skill training 
for students; (4) how the model can be tailored to fit rural and urban conditions; (5) the im^rtance 
of learning and working at a worksite; and (6) how employers can integrate youth apprenticeship 
training into their business operations. The sites’ problems and challenges in i^lementing and 
operating this program are worthwhile for other districts to consider in replicating this model. The 
importance of training key staff (including worksite mentors) and establishing regular mechanisms 
for quality control and problem solving are germane for other school-to-work transition efforts as 
well. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The youth apprenticeship model has been widely identified as a pinnacle woik-based tr ainin g 
experience in preparing youth for gainful employment and a smooth transition from high school to 
career-track en^loyinent, particularly in technic^ fields. It is one of several program models 
developed primarily improve the educational preparation and postsecondary employment success 
of young people who are unlikely to complete a college program. Unlike other school-to-work 
models (such as career academies and Tech Prep), it uses extensive employer participation in 
training, structured around jointly developed competencies for certification in a field. While widely 
used in other countries, particularly Germany, youth t^prenticeship is a recently promoted youth 
training model in the United States. The Wisconsin youth apprenticeship model, started in 1992, 
is one of the more substantive national efforts in the development of this approach. 

Labor Market Trends and Training Issues 

U.S. interest in the youth t^prenticeship model is recent, emerging in the mid-1980s as a response 
to a variety of economic and education^ problems. Our country’s declining international economic 
competitiveness, the declirting manufacturing industry and expanding service industry and our 
changing labor force composition (to proportionately fewer and less well-educated youth) pointed 
to a greater need for better prepared entry-level employees. According to Marshall and Tucker 
(1992), these problems are worsened by stagnant educational performance and the lack of high 
academic standards for non-college-bound students. 

The changing labor market and inadequate educational preparation yielded several labor market 
barriers for youth, particularly the non-college-bound, as Stephen Hamilton, an educational expert, 
underscores (1990). According to Hamilton, non-coUege-bound high school graduates often 
flounder in the secondary labor market after Aey graduate (where they find employment in typical 
teenage jobs) because employers view them as too immature for “adult jobs.” Between graduation 
and their early 20s, high school g^uates are often unemployed or have short-term, low-skill and 
low-paid jobs with little opportunity for career advancement. This problem has worsened in recent 
years as low-skilled but high-paying manufacturing jobs have declined. 

The decline in our country’s youth population may partially resolve these labor market problems, 
as employers increasingly turn to recent high school graduates to fill “career-entry” positions. But, 
as Hamilton explains, the chan^g youth demograpMcs may work against this trend. The 
proportion of the youth population that is minority and impoverished is increasing; these youth are 
more likely to be less well educated and thus are less employable without further trairting. Several 
problem behaviors are strongly associated with being disadvantaged — dropping out of school, 
adolescent parenthood, drug and alcohol abuse, and crirriinal activity — all of wltich hinder 
employment prospects and interfere with youths’ preparation for employment. 

Exploring employment solutions for non-college-bound youth requires understanding their primary 
labor markets ^d the role of training institutions. Non-college-bound youth with technical skill 
training primarily seek employment in what has been termed the sub-baccalaureate labor market, 
which has specific challenges in terms of preparation and access. According to Gmbb et al. 

(1992), this labor market (which is for those with less than a baccalaureate degree but at least a 
high school diploma) is three-fifths of all employment and has grown steadily in the last 20 years. 
Grabb et al. documented that occupations in this labor market have been undergoing several 
orgartiz^onal and technological changes — ^increased worker responsibilities; addition of computer 
applications; and the uneven pace of technological irmovation. Combined, these are blurring 
conventional occupational divisions and increasing the need for high performance workplace skOls 
in communication, mtiative, and problem solving. They also found tiiat this labor market has 
cyclical variation with intermittent emplojment opporturuties and downturns. It is primarily a local 
labor market, in which employers seek employees locally and through informal means. 
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Generally, secondary and postsecondary educational institutions which prepare people for these 
labor markets are varied, with employer linkages of uneven quality and effectiveness. Well- 
developed co-op programs were found to be most effective in fostering close working relationships 
for students with employers in these sections. Grubb et al. concluded from their research that 
since employers in sub-baccalaureate labor markets stress the importance of academic, foundation, 
and techMcd skills as well as certain personal attributes (such as interpersonal skills and 
motivation), most rely on experience in hiring, rather than education and training, even for 
relatively low-level positions. The exceptions were employers who participate in co-op programs 
and fields with specified credentialing requirements (such as electronic tecl^cians and healthcare 
workers). They also found that subsequent promotion for those who ate hired depends primarily 
on performance and additional skill mastery. 

These employer practices and preferences have stark implications for sub-baccalaureate degree high 
school and two-year college programs. Young people’s access to these labor markets could likely 
be improved through training programs that offer broad skills training in the areas stressed most by 
these employers, use substantial work-based training, and have employer-recognized credentials. 
This research seems to suggest that youth apprenticeship programs would be uniquely applicable to 
training for these labor markets, as Aey have been used in Germany and Scandinavian countries. 

The Youth Apprenticeship Model 

Hamilton advocates strongly for a youth apprenticeship system as one solution for meeting the 
many educational and employment challenges facing the United States. His proposal has been 
directed primarily to non-college-bound youth, but not limited to them. To ^apt the German and 
Scandinavian apprenticeship models to meet our local conditions, Hamilton tecormnends that such 
a system be flexible, diverse, and open to complement our existing educational system and labor 
market It must prepare all types of youth, not just a specialized segment, and offer both academic 
and job skill cre^ntials. Through its flexibility and openness, it must permit entry at many points 
and lead to different educational and employment options. In addition, it should offer gener^ 
preparation for woric, rather than training for a specific occupation, as is characteristic of West 
German youth apprenticeships. It should integrate academic and vocational skill development, to 
contextu^ze learning, motivate students, and demonstrate a connection between their training and 
future career. A youfli apprenticeship should complement schooling and contribute to the 
acquisition of school 
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credentials, such as competency-based 
certification. It should use adult role models 
and the workplace experience to help 
adolescents prepare for adulthood generally. 

According to Hamilton’s vision of a youth 
apprenticeship model, the workplace should 
serve as an alternative learning environment. 
The youth apprenticeship should use the 
woil^lace and other community settings as 
“learning environments”; work experience and 
academics should be linked; youth apprentices 
should be both workers and learners; and 
youth apprentices should have adult mentors. 
Hamilton also stresses that specialized youth 
apprenticeship training should have the 
foUowing; a contract; earnings; a planned 
progression of training and responsibility; 
breath and depth in learning; and reasonable 
prospects for foture employnaent. 



A Youth Apprenticeship Program 
Should: 

• be accessible to all types of youth; 

• have work-based learning that stresses general 
rather than specialized preparation; 

• link academic and woric-based learning; 

• give youth worker and learner roles; 

• offer adult mentors; 

• use a contract; 

• provide earnings; 

• have a planned progression of tr aining and 
responsibility; 



’ provide breadth and depth in tr aining ; 

’ contribute to school credentials; and 
' offer strong prospects for future employment. 



Jobs for the Future, through their National 
Youth Apprenticeship Initiative, also 
develop^ a set of essential elements for youth 
apprenticeship and school-to-work programs 
(1991; 1995). Their list of elements goes 
beyond die experiential content outlined by 
Hamilton, by proposing the structure, 
governance, and responsibilities for 

employers, schools, and students within a youth apprenticeship program. For employers, they 
stress that participationi be formally worked out between the employers and unions representing the 
workers, and that youth apprenticeship tr aining be competency-based, make use of work 
experience and other learning opportunities, and provide s kills training through work and training 
assignments. They recommend diat each youth apprentice be guided by a company-based mentor 
and have a designated trainer. Supervisors and employees should be trained for participation in the 
program and youth apprenticeship progress be monitored. 



According to Jobs for the Future, schools should structure their curriculum and instructional 
prograrm to prepare youth for en^loyment and “effective citizenship.” Schools should provide 
appropriate academic instruction to complement and be integrated with work-based learning, both 
in terms of content and instructional meAods, using cooperative learning approaches and 
opportunities for students to reflect upon their work-bas^ learning through their academic work. 
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Jobs for the Future also proposes selected outcomes as measures of student success m youth 
apprenticeship programs — graduating from high school, being able to pursue postsecondary 
education and be placed in a job in their training area that provides access to progress in a “high- 
quality, high-wage career.” Like Hamilton, they recommend that successful completers be 
award^ certificates of proficiency and a state-recognized “credential of occupational skills 
achievement.” They suggest that the 



program’s effectiveness be further 
demonstrated by changes yielded in the 
participating companies (that employers 
reconsider and redesi^ Ae organization to be 
more of a “learning, high-performance 
organization”) and in the schools (that the 
schools expand problem-solving and other 
forms of experiential learning to all students), 
and that other forms of collaboration evolve 
among the partner institutions. 

The youth apprenticeship model has emerged 
as having several educational, social, and 
employment-related benefits. These include: 

• upgrading the academic, foundation 
and techmcal s kills of future workers, 
thereby yielding greater productivity 
and inqiroved economic 
competitiveness; 

® improving students’ interest and 
motivation for staying in and 
completing school, by showing them 
the link between academic training and 
the woriqilace, integrating their sloU 
training, and contextualizing their 
learning in a career area; and 

• reducing students’ engagement in 
negative social behavior by exposing 
them to positive adult role models at 
the worl^lace and helping them to 
mature though work-based learning. 

The model also has the potential to restructure 
secondary education, by using work-based 
learning and by promoting more student- 
centered instruction and contextualized 
learning. Rnally, it expands schools’ 
coimections to their broader communities in 
the design and delivery of education. 



jFF’s Essential Organizational Elements 
of a Youth Apprenticeship Model 

Structure 

• Career development program K-10 

• Work-based learning part-time during school 
and during the summer 

• Classroom learning in literacy, academics, and 
employability skills 

• At least one year of postsecondary education 

• Mechanisms to foster academic and work-based 
learning 

• Staff development for teachers and work-based 
trainers 

Governance 

Use of a governance board with representation 
from ernployers, relevant professional 
associations, school districts, postsecondary 
institutions, labor, and government 

Responsibilities of the board include: 

• providing staff with appropriate training and 
support; 

• signing contracts with respective partners to 
forrnalize the training agreements; and 

• monitoring student and system progress. 



Criticisms of the Youth Apprenticeship Approach 

There is extensive disagreement over the potential of the youth apprenticeship model in yielding the 
above described educational, social, and structural benefits, however. Kantor (1994), for 
example, argues that other social and economic policies have greater potential for generating these 
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benefits, and that current youth apprenticeship proposals are s imilar to the historic traditional 
vocational progra^, which have had few positive effects on earnings, as demonstrated by 
numerous evaluations. He asserts that irt^)roved training for youth will have a limi ted effect, 
except to facilitate access to informal job networks. Instead, he argues that race discrirnination and 
the lack of a national full enurloyment policy greatly restricts youth err^loyment which a youth 
apprenticeship program carmot remedy. He is uncertain whether there will be a greater skill 
demand in future jobs and whether providing more highly skilled workers will add to this change. 
He does agree that the youth apprenticeship program model could make learning more interesting 
for students, thus encouraging diem to stay in and complete school, but does not think that the 
model would affect the traditional high school structure and may narrow students’ opportunities, as 
has occurred in vocational programs historically. 

Bailey and Merritt (1993), on the other hand, investigated the German youth apprenticeship model 
and conclude that it is applicable to the United States, if sufficient consideration of existing U.S. 
educational strategies are met in student participation, educational content, location of instruction, 
and credentiaUng. They point out that at the heart of American efforts in defining youth 
apprenticeship is an emphasis on the integration of academic and vocational coursework, a more 
active educational role for enqiloyers and their con^anies, and a recognized credential for students 
who complete the program. To adapt the youth apprenticeship model to the United States, Bailey 
and Merritt point out programs must: 

• not limit youths’ opportunity to eventually go to college; 

• be accessible to all types of students, blurring the distinction between acadertuc and 
vocational 

• integrate acaderrtic and vocational education as a way of improving skill development and 
learning, through applied coursework and creative instructional strategies; 

• encoiuage personal, social, and professional development; 

• formalize instruction at both the school and workplace, with the workplace being a place 
where structured learning takes place, and simulating authentic work experience in tiie 
school; and 

• use skills standards and certification that are recogrtized by educators and employers, to 
allow workers to move throughout the nationrd labor market. 

Despite the debates and cautions over the youth apprenticeship model, a number of experiments 
have now been initiated, including Wisconsin’s. By the early 1990s, as BaUey and Merritt point 
out, there was significant federal and foundation interest in the youth apprenticeship model, and 
several demonstrations were funded and evaluated to test youth apprenticeship-like models in states 
across the country. By 1994, according to McCarthy (1994), several states had proposed 
legislation to create youth apprenticeship programs and suf^rt demonstration projects (including 
Arkansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, Okl^oma, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Wisconsin). 
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Employer Participation 

The youth apprenticeship model is highly dependent upon substantive employer participation for 
long term training. Bailey (1995) investigate several types of incentives that affect enqjloyers’ 
wilUngness to participate in work-based educational programs. He identified three types of 
motivation — philantl^pic (to contribute to the improvement of the community); individual ; and 
collective (for benefits for ^ir industry). According to his analysis, continue enqiloyer 
participation, particularly for intensive involvement, requires multiple sources of motivation in 
order to be sustained. I^oviding these sources of motivation can be challenging for program 
designers, especially over time or during labor market change. 

For some of these same reasons, Bailey and Merritt are cautious about the youth apprenticeship 
model, arguing that employers may ne^ too much cajoling to participate, Cueing the likelihood 
that they would follow rigorous educational strategies. They suggest, however, thk a formalized 
relationship between the schools and employers for a youth apprenticeship could resolve this 
problem. 

Osterman and larmozzi (1993) are similarly concerned about substantive ert^loyer participation in 
this model. They argue that a key challenge in creating youth apprenticeship programs is what 
labor market in which to invest-^e youfo labor market, which has no return for skill, or the adult 
labor market, which has an aversion for hiring youth. Yet, they view the youth apprenticeship 
model as an effective vehicle for school reform, because of the formalized linkages with the 
worlqjlace, integration of academic and work-based learning, motivation derived firom the work- 
based experience, and the encouragement for postsecondary education. Like Kantor, they suggest 
that woric experience can motivate the students academically (to become more engaged in their 
learning, and to increase their school attendance). 

Next Steps 

Wisconsin’s early efforts in developing and operating a youth apprenticeship program affords an 
opportunity to investigate many critical policy and educational questions raised in considering this 
m(^el generally and its potential for broad replication and use in reforming secondary education. 
These questions are encompassed in six issue areas: 

Target population. Who is served by the youth apprenticeship program? Is it just for non-college- 
bound students? Can it be designed to offer students equal access to both continuing with college 
or entering into employment? 

Youth apprenticeship model design as proposed by Hamilton and Jobs for the Future. How are 
recommended design features used and with what success? What local conditions require model 
adaptations and wifo what consequences? What local factors support and threaten program fidelity 
and integrity? What factors limit broad-scale expansion of this model for all high school students? 

Integrated academic and vocational skill development and contextualized instruction. To what 
degree does the model integrate academic and vocational skill development and contextualize 
instruction as recommended by Hamilton and Bailey and Merritt? How are these strategies 
operationalized through the youth apprenticeship program at both the school and worksite? What 
patterns emerge and what factors inhibit and promote these instractional and curricular strategies? 
How have these enriched student learning? What oversight mec hanisms were developed and used 
to ensure the quality and relevance of this skill development? 

Student performance. What impact does the program have on student engagement and learning in 
school, on their school completion and postsecondary plans, and on their subsequent careers and 
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educational pursuits? Does it yield benefits on a range of educational, social, and employment 
outcomes as Hamilton suggested? What is the role of standards and certification as recommended 
by Bailey and Merritt in assessing student performance in and after the program? What is the 
relationship between how the program is implemented and subsequent student performance and 
outcomes? 

Employer involvement. How can employer participation be engaged and sustained? How can the 
quality of tteir training be assessed and gua^teed? What are the costs and benefits to employers 
and how wUl this affect long-term participation? How extensive of a role can employers play? 
What inhibits employer participation? To what degree do employer problems, as suggested by 
Bailey and Merritt and Osterman and lannozzi, arise and how were they addressed? 

Imp^t on high schools. What critical tension does the youth apprenticeship program create for 
participating high schools in preparing students for college and employment? How does a school’s 
experience with youth ^prenticeship approach and employer participation inform their broader 
curriculum and instructional strate^es? How do schools integrate youth apprenticeship programs 
into their offerings and make it av^able to students? What factors inhibit and promote their use of 
this program model? What is the role of the youth apprenticeship model in schools’ school-to- 
work transition reform efforts? Or is there little impact, as Kantor suggests? 

The implementation and impact of Wisconsin’s YAP was reviewed according to these six policy 
and educational issues. The results are summarized in this report and discussed in the conclusion. 
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EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 



The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction was funded by the U.S. Department of Education 
to evaluate the effectiveness of its youth apprenticeship program model for replication and 
dissemination. In turn, the Wisconsin Department of PubUc Instruction coiitracted with Jobs for 
the Future, and their subcontractor. Teachers College, Columbia University, to evaluate the 
program’s effectiveness in preparing youth for career track employment, using the following as 
claims of effectiveness: 

• Program participants will obtain knowledge and skills for entiy-level jobs in the printing 
and graphic arts industiy through classroom curriculum linked to wo^ite learning and 
experience. 

• Program participants will be better able to pursue further education and promising careers 
in the printing and graphic arts industiy dm will other students in alternative training 
experiences. 

• Program participants will be more motivated than other similar students to stay in and 
complete high school. 

A two-year, multi-method evaluation was designed and undertaken to document the 
program’s implementation and short-term effects. The evaluation was guided by selected 
implementation and impact criteria, which are summarized below. 



The implementation criteria, as summarized in 
the text box, reflect the core elements of the 
Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing 
(YAP) model. An assumption of the 
evaluation was that these elements would need 
to be in place for the program to be effective as 
intended. Each site’s program was examined 
to determine whether Aese elements were in 
place and operating as intended. 



Implementation Measures 

20 hours per week, two-year work experience 

Employer-directed training in competencies 

Academic courses which reflect the printing 
industry focus 



Several measmes were used to assess the Two-year printiiig course sequence 

short-term and long-term program impact. „ j. u • i n j* 

These are sununar^ in tefoUowing text Earned technical coUege course credit 

box as they relate to the program effectiveness ^ ^. . 

claims. An assumption of the model is that Mentor trainmg 

YAP students would demonstrate broad /-s „ . , j • j u* 

knowledge and sMs in the printing industry; CoUaboranve school and industry oversight 

would be interested in pursuing a career (with 

or without further training) in printing; would be more focused in their postsecondary educational 
pursuits; would obtain a job more readily and with better conditions; and would have demonstrated 
more interest in school (as shown in their attendance, grades, and school completion rates). 
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Impact*related Outcomes and Measures 

Knowledge and skills for the printing industry 
Completed printing competencies 

Self-iepoit^ academic and printing skills learned in the classroom and workplace 

Comparatively better able to pursue further education and career-related 
employment in printing 

Participation in postsecondary education in printing 
Plans for further education and training in printing 
Improved likelihood of pursuing postsecondary education 

Self-reported identification of how the pro^am prepared them well for postsecondary education 

Having postsecondary employment in printing 

Having better-than-entry-level wages 

Being employed longer and more continuously 

Being in a job with job-related skills required 

Continued employment with youth apprenticeship employer 

Self-reported identification of how well the program prepared them for postsecondaiy 
employment 

Comparatively better motivated to stay in and complete high school 

Attendance 
Grade ^int average 
Discipline referrals 
Graduation 
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While the evaluation focused 
specifically on its iiiq)act on students, 
we learned through the site visits and 
program coordinator interviews that the 
program was having an impact on the 
participating schools and employers as 
well. As a result, a portion of the 
structured interviews of employers and 
principals was used to document these 
in^acts, measuring how their 
participation in the program benefited 
their organizations. These impacts are 
summarized in the adjacent text box. 

Sample Selection 

The evaluation focused on five sites of 
the YAP which had the largest number 
of students and had been in operation 
the longest. These sites include: 

• CESA#2 

• CESA#7 

• Fox Valley 

• Milwaukee (one high school) 

• West Bend 

Two sites. Fox Valley and West Bend, were the original pilot sites for the program model and 
began operation in 1992. The rest began operation in 1993. 

Within these sites, four student samples were selected for in-depth study of experiences and 
impacts. These included: 

• all graduating YAP seniors; 

• all printing co-op seniors; 

• all seniors who had (or were then in) at least one printing-related course; 

• and one subject class of seniors (such as English or social studies) who were not in a 
college preparation or vocational preparation program. 

To iden^ students for the three comparison groups, local program coordinators consulted with 
school liaisons and principals. Together, they identified all students who were seniors in printing 
co-op positions and all seniors who were taking printing courses but were not in a work 
experience. Thus, our samples for these two groups and for the YAP students were to represent 
lOO percent of all students of those types in the five sites. 

To create a comparison group of seniors who were not in a work-experience program or taking a 
printing course, the program coordinators and school liaisons identified one class of seniors at each 
site who were enrolled in a general academic class. The program coordinators were advised to 
select an average class of students, excluding advanced classes or special needs classes. This 
sample was to represent average students at tiie sites. To facilitate dka collection of this sample, the 
program coordinators and school liaisons were advised to select a class of students as the sample 
(ra^r than randomly select from all potentially eligible students) and to administer the 



School Outcomes 

YAP curriculum used for other students 

Other stmctured work experience programs added 

Program offerings for students diversified 

School-to-work transition preparation revisited 

Employer Outcomes 
Expanded employee hiring pools 
YAP graduates hired as permanent employees 
Employee training plans revised 
Improved staff morale 

Improved company profile within the community 
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questionnaire to the whole class. The program coordinators and school liaisons were advised to 
follow up with any students from all four samples who were absent the day that the surveys were 
administered. 

For the student samples, we collected a variety of data, including a completed program-end survey, 
school-related performance information, completed competencies (for YAP students only), and, 
for the first cohort and comparison sample in West Bend and Fox Valley (co-op and printing- 
classes-only students), a follow-up telephone interview. Our response rates varied by the type of 
data collected, as shown in Table 1 . With the exception of the student record information, we had 
very high response rates in all data collected for the students. 

Table 2 shows the number of student survey responses by site for the four types of student 
samples. Because there were so few co-op education students identified for tiie evaluation, only a 
cursory comparison of the YAP and co-op students was made, primarily to suggest patterns in 
program experience. 

In addition, all program coordinators, school principals and representatives from all participating 
printing companies were interviewed by telephone. The sample numbers, responses and response 
rates are summarized in Table 1 . Table 3 shows the distribution of interviewed principals and 
employers for the five sites. 

Overall, while we had fairly high response rates for all samples, the number of people included in 
each san^le type is small, limiting the analyses and data interpretation. Nonetheless, extensive 
information was collected fit)m a wide variety of sources. The diversity of information helped to 
offset the small sample sizes, thereby strengtherung the evaluation fin^gs. 
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Table 1 

Number Sampled and Responded and Percentage Response Rate by Source of 
Data for the Wisconsin YAP Evaluation, Summer 1995 



Source 


Population/ 

Sample 


Responses 


Response 

Rate 


Student survey (1995) 








YAP 


40 


37 


93% 


Co-op 


4 


4 


100 


Printing classes only 


43 


43 


100 


General classes 


78 


78 


100 


Student records (for 1995 sample) 








YAP 


40 


33 


83% 


Co-op 


4 


2 


50 


Printing classes only 


43 


13 


33 


General classes 


78 


31 


40 


Follow-up survey (West Bend and 
Fox Valley only, 1994 sample) 

YAP 


16 


16 


100% 


Co-op 


8 


5 


63 


Printing classes only 


13 


8 


62 


YAP competencies (1995 sample) 


40 


38 


95% 


Employer interviews (1995) 


28 companies 


30 employees 


100 


Principal interviews (1995) 


16 


15 


94 


Program Coordinator interviews 


5 


5 


100 


(1995) 
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Table 2 

Number of survey respondents by sample type and site. Spring 1995 



Program Type 
1995 Sample 


Total 


Site 


CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


YAP 


37 


7 


6 


10 


8 


6 


Co-op 


4 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Printing classes only 


43 


4 


11 


8 


15 


5 


General classes 


78 


13 


18 


12 


17 


18 



Table 3 

Number of principals and employers interviewed by site 



Site 


Principals 


Employers 


Total 


15 


30* 


CESA #2 


3 


10 


CESA #7 


3 


5 


Fox Valley 


7 


3 


Milwaukee 


1 


8 


West Bend 


1 


4 



* There are 28 companies; in two companies, two people were interviewed. 

Source: telephone interviews, summer 1995 
Data Collection 

Several data collection methods were used to investigate how the program model was implemented 
and is operated and to document its impact upon the students served. These Hafa collection 
methods include the following: 

• Program-end surveys of seniors about their enrollment and participation in YAP (or other 
program), their future plans, their perceptions of the program’s impact on and benefits for 
them, and their evaluation of the program. This survey was completed in class by 37 YAP 
senior and 125 comparison students in late spring 1995 as administered by the printing 
instructor or program coordinator. A similar survey was completed by YAP seniors and 
comparison students in two sites in late spring 1994; those results were presented in an 
interim report but not included here. 

• Follow-up telephone interviews of the first YAP cohort and comparison, graduates from 
two sites in late winter 1995, six to eight months after they graduated from high school. 
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These 29 interviews were conducted by trained graduate students and often took 30-60 
minutes. In the interviews, the graduates explained their postsecondary employment and 
educational experiences and their assessment of YAP’s benefits for them. 

• Structured telephone interviews of 30 employers in all 28 participating printing companies 
in the five sites in summer 1995. These interviews were conducted by trained graduate 
students and often took 20-30 minutes for the employers to describe how they become 
involved in the program, their training, use of the competencies and curriculum, mentoring 
students, and evaluation of the students and the program. 

• Structured telephone interviews of 15 high school principals by trained graduate students 
and the project director in summer 1995. Through these 15-30 ininute interviews, the 
principsds described how the program operated in their high school, how they made 
adjustments (if any) to incorporate the program, problems that occurred in ofering the 
program, and how the program benefits students, the school and their school-to-work 
transition efforts gener^y. 

• Structured telephone interviews of the five program coordinators (one interview was 
conducted in person) conducted during late spring and surruner 1995. Through a series of 
interviews and follow-up discussions, the evduation project director interviewed the 
program coordinators about how the program has been organized and manned locally, and 
changes made and being proposed. 

• Focus group interviews of all four types of students studied in the evaluation were 
conducted in Milwaukee in spring 1995 to leam more about how the program oj^rated, 
their problems, the benefits of participation (for YAP students) and their perceptions of 
their future opportunities and career and educational plans. 

• Site visits to the Fox Valley, Milwaukee, and West Bend sites to observe progr^ 
operations, interview staff, students, and employers, and to observe the worlsites and 
other related program activities. 

• School record information and completed competencies compiled by the program 
coordinators and school liaisons for all sampled students. School record data were 
requested for the students’ sophomore, junior, and senior years in order to compare their 
performance prior to, during, and at the end of the YAP, as surrunarized in Table 4. 

Despite efforts to obtain prior parental consent when necessary, there was some site- 
specific confusion over how to obtain the data ftom participating school districts before 
relevant school records were archived or destroyed. Thus, data were not compiled in some 
sites and were incomplete in others. The lack of centralized program oversight in some 
sites severely complicated this data collection. 

With the exception of the school record information, data collection went very smoothly. The local 
program coordinators and school liaisons efficiently administered the surveys and returned them in 
a timely manner. All program coordinators, principals, and employers (including all principals but 
one who had recently retir^) were very cooperative in the telephone interviews, even when the 
interviews became quite len^y (some lasting an hour or more). 

Data Analysis 

In the analysis, the data were aggregated by source and topic for conq)arison by site and variation 
on the program model. Where appropriate, statistical comparisons were made to determine 
significant differences between the YAP students and comparison students on selected student 
outcomes. Often, however, the small sample sizes limited these statistical comparisons. 

Qualitative data analysis techniques were used to sununarize and analyze the in-depth interviews, 
focus groups, and site observation data. The data were organized by interview questions and 
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themes and patterns were identified within these. The data were coded and aggregated according to 
these themes and patterns to determine commonalities and differences by site and other 
comparisons, as were relevant. 

Overall, issues raised by educational and policy experts on the role of the youth apprenticeship 
model in preparing youth for gainful employment and in influencing school and company-based 
trained guided the data analysis. These issues were grouped in seven areas, as outlined in the 
introduction: nature of the target population; progr^ design; integrated acadetiuc and instruction; 
student performance; employer involvement; relation to the labor market; and impact on schools. 

In addition, implementation and impact results were separately determined, but the findings were 
then compared to inform interpretation of the intact findings. 

Table 4 

Student Characteristics and Performance Information Collected for the Evaluation 



Type 


Sophomore 


Junior 


Senior 


Prior 


Descriptive Information 


Date of birth 








X 


Gender 








X 


Race/ethnicity 








X 


Prior dropout status 








X 


Ever retained in grade 








X 


Ever classified for special education (by type of 
classification) 








X 


Academic performance 


Grade point average 


X 


X 


X 




Credit accumulation 


X 


X 


X 




School-related Behavior 


Number of days absent 


X 


X 


X 




Number of disciplinary referrals 


X 


X 


X 




Printing Youth Apprenticeship Program experience 


Year-end ratings for all competencies 




X 


X 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

The Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing (YAP) was initially designed for non-college- 
bound youth, tdthough not restricted to them. Of those served in Ae five sites selected for the 
evaluation, most were fairly sinoilar in terms of being white (non-Hispanic) and having working 
parents (as shown Table 5). Only a small fraction (tdthough somewhat larger in West Bend) h^ a 
relative who woiked in the printing industry. The majority were male; some sites (Fox Valley and 
Milwaukee) had a better balance among male and feni^e students than others. Almost half of the 
students’ mothers and about 61 percent of the fathers had only earned a high school diploma or 
less, while the rest of the students had one or more parents who had some college education. 

While the students were similar across the sites according to whether their mother earned more than 
a high school diploma, there was wide variation among the sites according to whether their fathers 
had as well. A few students had one or more siblings who had dropped out of high school and all 
of these were from Fox Valley. 

Table 5 

Percentage of YAP students according to selected demographic characteristics, 

by site (Spring, 1995) 



Characteristics 


Total 






Site 










CESA#2 


CESA#7 


Fox Valley 


Milwaukee 


West Bend 


White, non-Hispanic 


97% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


94% 


100% 


Male 


73 


86 


83 


60 


63 


83 


Mother works for pay 


94 


100 


84 


90 


100 


100 


Father works for pay 


94 


100 


83 


100 


86 


100 


Parent or relative works 
in printing 


20 


17 


17 


20 


13 


33 


Mother’s education was 
high school only 


52 


50 


50 


50 


57 


50 


Father’s education was 
high school only 


61 


50 


83 


60 


75 


33 


Has a sibling who 
dropped out of high 
school 


8 


0 


0 


30 


0 


0 


N = 


37 


7 


6 


10 


8 


— z — 



To some degree, program staff excluded severely at-risk students from the program and included 
those students who were doing at least adequate academic work, as shown by their grade point 
avera^s and other measures of school performance as sophomores, the year they applied for the 
program. As sophomores, YAP students had average grades and low absenteeism, as shown in 
Table 6. They were on track in their credit accumulation and had few, if any, discipline referrals. 
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Table 6 

Average absences, grade point average, and disciplinary referrals 
for three sampled groups as sophomores; by site and type 



School Performance 


Site 


Total 


CESA #2 


Fox Valley 


Milwaukee 


West Bend 


Absences 


YAP 


4.7 


6.5 


— 


3.0 


4.7 


Printing classes only 


7.5 


— 


5.8 


— 


11.0 


General 


6.4 


6.5 


— 


— 


6.4 


Grade point average* 


YAP 


2.6 


2.4 


— 


2.6 


2.7 


Printing classes only 


2.5 


— 


2.7 


— 


1.9 


General 


3.1 


3.4 


— 


— 


2.9 


Disciplinary referrals* 


YAP 


1.0 


0.0 


— 


0.8 


1.7 


Printing classes only 


5.0 


— 


— 


— 


5.2 


General 


0.0 


0.0 


— 


— 


0.7 



Source: School district student record information compiled by various school district staff, 1995. 

No data were provided for CESA #7 and too few co-op students were in the sample to be 
statistically meaningful in analyses. 

* Statistically significant at p < .05. 

For purposes of the evaluation and identification of the program’s contribution to their education 
and career development, YAP students were compared to three groups: co-op students, students 
who only took printing courses but had no related work experience (printing classes orily), and 
students who were not in a college preparation or a vocational preparation class and were enrolled 
in a standard academic course (such as English) when surveyed (general classes students). To 
facilitate these comparisons and to identify program impact apart from group differences, these 
four groups were compared to determine Aeir demographic and student performance similarities as 
sophomores. Co-op students were later excluded b^use only four were recruited for the sample, 
considered to be too few for statistical significance testing. 

As shown in Table 7, YAP students were fairly similar to other comparison group students on a 
range of demogr^hic and other personal characteristics. They were slightly more likely to have a 
relative who worls in the industty and a father who only earned a high school diploma or less, but 
these differences were not statistically significant. As shown in Table 6, the YAP students were 
also somewhat similar to ptinting-classes-only and general students as sophomores, particularly in 
terms of attendance. They were similar to printing-classes-only students in tteir gr^e point 
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average and to general students on discipline referrals, but not to the other groups on these same 
performance naeasures. 



Table 7 



Percentage of sampled senior students according to selected demographic 
characteristics, by program type (Spring 1995) 



Characteristics 


Total 




Program 

Type 










YAP 


Co-op 


Classes 


General 


White, non-Hispanic 


85% 


95% 


75% 


77% 


85% 


Male 


64 


73 


100 


51 


64 


Mother works for pay 


93 


94 


100 


95 


90 


Father works for pay 


94 


94 


lOP 


97 


91 


Parent or relative works in printing 


13 


20 


0 


12 


11 


Mother’s education was high 
school or less 


56 


51 


N/A 


64 


51 


Father’s education was high 
school or less 


44 


61 


N/A 


34 


40 


Has a sibling who dropped out of 
high school 


10 


8 


N/A 


16 


8 



N/A = Not Available 
* Statistically significant at p < 0.5. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MODEL 

The Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing (YAP) was started as a pilot in two 
communities in fall 1992, and has since expanded to numerous school districts and other 
professions. It was developed through a collaborative effort among business, labor, government, 
and educational leaders in Wisconsin, in order to offer non-coUege-bound students a smoother 
transition into gainful employment. It was formalized by state legislation and a state youth 
apprenticeship council was created, and was envisioned as one of the c ulminatin g hi^ school 
experience options for students. 

The Wisconsin youth apprenticeship model is based upon the German model for youth 
apprenticeship, with ad^tations that reflect U.S. labor market conditions and a national disdain for 
lumting students’ future options particularly in earning a college diploma. Students are trained for 
an occupational cluster, r^er thitui a specific job. hi addition, students are given early exposure to 
technical college teaching and simultaneously earn high school and college credit in some courses 
(particularly the technical courses), giving them advanced standing for pursuing a technical college 
degree in printing. 

The Wisconsin youth apprenticeship model combines school-based and work-based learning in 
targeted academic and occupational skills. It uses a competency-based curriculum to structure 
student learning and assessment The competencies and related curriculum were developed by 
state education officials and printing industry representatives, using the PrintEd curriculum 
developed by the Printing Industries of America. After three years of use, the competencies and 
related curriculum were under review, with sections designated for deletion and addition, reflecting 
the rapidly changing printing industry and initial limitations. 

The program operates as follows. Students etu^oU in the program for their junior and senior years 
of high school. There are no specific enrollment requirements, except interest and capacity to 
graduate on time, having already earned sufficient credits to be in good academic standing. In 
addition, applicant students are only accepted after they are interviewed by employers and offered a 
youth apprenticeship position. Once erux)tled, students attend academic classes that meet high 
school gi^uation requirements and complement their printing skills training. They also take a 
series of printing instruction courses that follow the competency-based curriculum. At the 
worksite, they are supervised by a mentor and are trained in various company areas (as specified 
by the competencies) by on-site employees and designated trainers. The mentor coordinates the 
training schedule, provides some training, supervises the student’s learning experience, and 
facilitates the assessments. Students’ performance in the corrq)etencies is rated by both the mentors 
and the printing instructors. 

By design, this youth apprenticeship model offers a much longer and more highly structured 
training experience than is typical of co-operative educational programs — the other coimnonly 
available work experience program. In addition, it coordinates each student’s school-based and 
work-based printing instraction, which is not characteristic of co-op programs. The intensive 
work experience and the more enriched and grounded academic preparation (particularly in the 
printing courses, and to a lesser extent some of the other academic courses) engage students’ 
interest and motivation in ways often not experienced in more traditional academic or vocational 
programs. 

The YAP is coordinated by the Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor, and Human Relations in 
cooperation with the Department of Public Instraction and the Wisconsin Board of Vocational, 
Technical, and Adult Education. Locally, it operates in a fairly decentralized maimer. In some 
communities, it is provided through a consortium of school districts with extensive assistance from 
local chambers of commerce. In other co mmuni ties, it is provided as a high school program 
offering, and is coordinated by a school staff person. 
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The YAP was designed as it was implen^nted during its first year, starting off essentially as a 
“work in progress.” This had pluses and minuses. Students and employers did not know all the 
expectations and plans were cl^ged throughout the first year in particular. But, according to 
evaluation feedback, students were made to feel comfortable in offering input and comment on 
what worked well and what did not, helping to shape the program. 

When started in 1992, the Wisconsin YAP was immediately the focus of national and international 
attention. Since the youth apprenticeship model was being considered by many state and federal 
policymakers and foundation officials, several traveled to the two pilot sites to investigate this new 
effort. One site was used by then-President Bush’s campaign when he held a press conference at a 
worksite to commend the students, employers, and educators for this irmovative effort. The 
students learned early to speak to the press and to have their work scmtinized by national and 
international observers. tW dramatic public attention made the students feel very special, adding 
an unusual dimension to their program experience. As other areas implemented new youth 
apprenticeship programs in Wisconsin and elsewhere, the spotlight moved away firom the original 
pilot sites, yielding a more common program experience. 

Presently, the Wisconsin school districts are implementing a broader state school-to-work 
transition initiative in which the YAP (and other youth apprenticeship programs) are just a part. 
Several districts are developing regional consortiums (usually county-based) to coordinate several 
initiatives and school-business opportunities. They are also restracturing secondary education, and 
including the youth apprenticesMp program as an option. One district, for example, is reworking 
its entire middle and high school curriculum to include exposure to technology and related 
occupations, broadening students’ exposure to various fields. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FIVE SITES 

In fall 1992, Fox Valley and West Bend began to implement the core components of the YAP with 
some slight variation, and quite different organization for service delivery. The following year, the 
pro^ain w^ expanded to five sites, including CESA #2, CESA #7, and Milwaukee, while 
continuing in its original two sites, as shown in Table 8. The number of sites and students 
enrolled grew r^idly between 1992 and 1995, to a total of 1 1 sites and 66 students in 1995, but 
averaged only six students per site. By spring 1994, the first cohort of youth apprentices had 
graduated from high school in the origin^ two sites. By spring 1995, a second cohort graduated 
from the original two sites and the first cohort of the added sites had also graduated. 

Table 8 

Number of sites and students enrolled in the Wisconsin YAP, by year 



Year 


Sites 


Students 


1992 


2 


21 


1993 


5 


48 


1994 


8 


46 


1995 


11 


66 



In all, five sites had the largest programs and graduated seniors in spring 1995. These five sites 
were used in the evaluation and their programs are s ummar ized below. 

CESA #2. CESA #2 (one of 12 Cooperative Education Service Agencies in Wisconsin) is in 
Dane County and serves 16 school districts. CESA #2 operates several programs and services for 
these districts including a parent network, computer network, school-to-work transition program, 
drug abuse program, and transition program for potential dropouts. The YAP is open to all 
students who are on track for graduating with their class. There is no printing course prerequisite 
(except, a keyboarding requirement), alAough sophomore students in graphic arts and industrial 
arts are often targeted for program recruitment. All types of students (including those at risk of 
dropping out) are made aware of the program and are eligible to apply. 

To enroll, students must be placed with a business through a rigorous application and interview 
process which is coordinated by CESA #2 staff. Students must provide three letters of 
recommendation (at least two from school staff), a parental support letter, and a short written 
statement of interest. CESA #2 hosts a meeting for participating businesses to interview applicant 
students, and serves as a broker to match businesses and students according to interest and 
logistics. 

The students’ program operates in three locations — their home school district, Madison Area 
Technical College (MATC), and their worksite. Each school day is split between two sites. On 
Mondays and Wednesdays, the students are enrolled at MATC in printing classes for four hours 
each day (7:30 a.m. to 1 1 :30 a.m.) Juniors work an average of 10 hours a week and seniors work 
an average of 15 hours a week. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, they are at their worksites 
during these hours. Every day, the students then go to their high schools for their academic 
classes between noon and 3:30 p.m., taking three or four academic classes each semester. This 
schedule was devised to allow students to continue their extra-curricular activities and keep them 
socially active in their high schools. Some students return to their worksites after school, for 
additional experience. Students are encouraged but not requited to work for their employers 
during the summer following their junior year for addition^ experience. 

No separate academic classes are required for the CESA #2 youth apprenticeship program in 
printing. Since no more than one or two students from any one high school are in the program, the 
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students are not clustered for their acadenoic classes at their high school and there is no integration 
of the academic and vocational training in their course work. 

Students are clustered for their printing coursewoik and all related instruction such as career 
planning and job search skills when they attend MATC. MATC developed a special printing lab 
for just the youth apprenticeship students, separate from its printing lab for its regular associate’s 
degree students. Because the college provides extensive industry training and ht« a Tech Prep 
program in printing, it needed a second lab for the YAP students. Local printing companies 
contributed equipment for the lab and planned to contribute some supplies for the 1995-96 school 
year. Nonetheless, this arrangement proved to be very costly for MATC. As a result, CESA #2 
planned to rent the lab space from MATC for the 1995-96 school year, but hire and supervise its 
own printing instructors (rather than use the college faculty). YAP students would still be eligible 
to earn tech^cal college credit for their printing courses. 

YAP students provide their own transportation to and from MATC, the worksite, and the high 
school. When they are emolling, students are matched to conveniently located printing companies 
to reduce this travel time and inconvenience. Program staff found that most students use their own 
car or car pool. At least one student uses public transportation and occasionally the printing 
company helps a student by providing transportation. 

Within each company, there is a coordinator for all student apprentices. A student may have five to 
six mentors who do Ae actual training. These business coordinators met monthly initially, until a 
YAP steering committee got underway. Since then, there has been no forum for the mentors to 
meet and no additional mentor training has been provided. Instead, the technical college instructors 
coordinate with the coordinators and mentors on each student’s competency training to ensure that 
all skills are covered. 

According to the program coordinator, CESA #2 is in the process of encouraging the local school 
coordinators to take on more responsibility in supervising students at the worksite, school, and 
community college. For example, one student was found to have poor math skills and needed 
remediation; greater supervision was needed to flag this and other problems early and find 
solutions. Presently, employers call the school coordinators or the program coordinator at CESA 
#2 if they have difficulty with a student. 

There are no special activities organized for the YAP students to extend or enrich their learning 
experience besides their work experience, with one exception. A special graduation ceremony was 
organized for the 1995 graduates. It was well attended and students received signed plaques from 
tte governor. The program has also received considerable public attention, with frequent visitors 
and media coverage. According to the program coordinator, this attention helped to make the 
students feel special and they bonded well as a group. 

The participating school districts and CESA #2 received no additional state or other funding to 
operate the YAP. The school districts share in the program costs on a per pupil basis. This has 
b^n calculated by dividing the total instructional costs for half-time students by the number of 
etuolled students. For the printing program, this cost was $3400 per student in 1995; this 
represented a higher program-related cost that other youth apprenticeship programs, according to 
the program coordinator. 

CESA #2 has a school-to-work committee (which was formed in 1995) composed of a liaison 
from each of the 16 districts, a MATC representative, and business representation (including one 
representative from each loc^y offered youth apprenticeship field — bio-technology, finance, and 
printing). There is a separate advisory committee for each youth apprenticeship field as well. The 
printing advisory committee includes the school coordinators from each school, 1 1 business 
representatives (which have youth apprenticeship trainees), and CESA #2 staff. There are plans to 
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add parent and student representatives. According to the program coordinator, this advisory 
committee became too large and unwieldy, so a smaller steering committee was formed with 
representatives from the Imger advisory committee, including three school district and three 
business representatives and one CESA #2 representative. The steenng committee addresses the 
day-to-day implementation and operational issues, and refers the more c halle nging problems to the 
larger advisory committee. 

The CESA #2 program coordinator, working closely with the school coordinators in each district, 
facihtates the YAP. The CESA #2 program coordinator prepares recruitment materials and 
placement process, while the districts actually recruit students as sophomores through assemblies, 
open house meetings for parents, and targeted solicitations in graphic arts classes. CESA #2 staff 
also hosts an open-house before the applications are due, inviting businesses and interested 
sophomore students and their parents to attend. CESA #2 staff is responsible for recruiting 
printing companies to participate, and enlisting the aid of school districts in this process. 

In its first year, CESA #2 enrolled 12 students, but in its second year, it only enrolled six new 
students. According to the program coordinator, the school districts did not recruit as 
aggressively, in part due to the per student costs, and subsequently fewer students were interested 
in applying. 

CESA #7. CESA #7 serves 10 school districts in the Greenbay area. Two of these school 
districts participate in the YAP, one of which already had a strong printing program for its 
traditional students. 

CESA #7's YAP is organized in three parts. Students attend their own high schools in the 
momiiig where they t^e regular academic courses. They then travel to Southwest High School 
for their graphics class from 1 1:30 to 12:30 p.m. and then go on to their printing company to work 
from 1 :00 to 5:00 p.m. There is presently no technical college course instruction for program 
participants, but students can transfer their printing courses for credit with the Fox Valley 
Technical College, because the teachers are using the Wisconsin Department of Industry, Labor, 
and Human Relations curriculum. Southwest High School purchased new equipment for the 
progrm. WhUe, the students must drive a great distance to attend their printing class and their 
worksites, which are geographically dispersed, none of the students have co mplaine d, according to 
the program coordinator. 

The program is coordinated by different agencies and their staff. The school-to-work coordinator 
at CK A #7 coordinates all the youth apprenticeship programs in the county as well as other 
school-based, work-based, and connecting activities. A part-time grants coordinator assists with 
the sch(wl-to-woik programs by facilitating and monitoring the committees. A youth 
apprenticeship coordinator at the Greenbay Chamber of Commerce (and another coordinator at a 
rural area chamber of commerce) is the liaison between the businesses and schools. This 
coordinator has recruited the printing coii^anies, handled the application and placement process for 
students, conducted monthly mentor meetings, facilitated mentor competency r ating s and g radin g 
of students, and handled student problems. There is a 20-member steering co mmi ttee, for the 
county’s school-to-woik programs and services; it meets monthly and addresses the various youth 
apprenticeship programs. 

The added program cost is primarily for the printing instructor and equipment. The hi gh 
school providing the printing instruction h^ to purchase new equipment (such as a two-color off- 
set press, horizontal camera, and scan maker); a portion of this was included in the per YAP 
student cost (while the rest was covered by the district for its non- YAP students’ use of the 
equipment). This cost is divided by the total number of students and billed to each sending school 
according to the number of students sent. This average cost has been $2,000-2,5(X) per student 
per year, fluctuating according to the overall enrollment, which seems to be declining. The 
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program coordinator’s full-time salary is covered by a state school-to-work grant. In the 
program’s third year, CESA #7 became a fiscal agent for the program to handle student wages and 
other related costs (such as insurance) for the employers in all the youth apprenticeship programs; 
CESA #7 added an agency fee to each employer’s bUl for processing costs and intends to generate 
some non-govemmental toding for programs management through this process. 

In the program’s third year, the staff had difficulty recruiting students, since only three students 
applied and two qualified. In addition, only three additional students continued as seniors. The 
progr^ coordinator visited various graphic arts classes to solicit sophomore applicants. When 
interviewed during the summer, she concluded that the teachers may not be referring students 
because they fear their participation in the youth apprenticeship program may reduce the number of 
students for their own courses. 
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Fox Valley. The Fox Valley program is a 
collaborative effort among the Fox Valley 
Technical College, the Fox Valley Chamber of 
Commerce, and 1 1 local school districts. The 
program began in fall 1992 with nine students 
from four districts and five employers from the 
local printing industry. They initially got a 
three-year grant of $150,000 from the 
Meenasha Corporation, which they used to 
purchase six computer units, and allocated to 
the companies according to need in training 
apprentices. The rest was used to pay for a 
hMf-time coordinator. In addition, they 
received $10,000 firom the state which they 
used for computer workstation leases, and, in 
the second year, $1,500 for mentor training. 

The program is centralized at tte technical 
college where each week students attend all 
their printing and academic classes on two 
days and alternate these with three days at the 
worksite. The juniors and seniors have 
alternate schedules in which the juniors are at 
the worksite on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and the seniors are at the woricsite on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

Students take academic classes in English, 
math, chemistry, social studies, and 
communication (often with a printing industry 
focus), as well as training-related classes in 
computers and printing at the technical college. 
At the worksite, students rotate through 
various designated stations to gain experience 
in all aspects of the printing industry. They 
may have one or more mentors throughout the 
two years, who guide them through ±eir work 
experience and provide counseling and support 
as needed, but they are trained by staff in each 
area. 



“Ron” 

When Ron was a sophomore, a school counselor 
spoke to his drafting class about the youth 
apprenticeship program. He did not have any 
plans after gr^uation and “didn’t have extremely 
good grades to do what I wanted.” He figured 
that if he had not enrolled in the program, he 
would have gone to the local technic^ college in 
autobody or police science. He completed a 
form and wrote an essay on why the program 
would be good for him but had been concerned 
about giving up football and wrestling and 
keeping up witih his friends (he did continue in 
wrestling, and kept up with his friends that way). 

When he started YAP, he found the classes to be 
difficult at first. He felt he was treated Like an 
adult at the college and at work (having feared 
that he would be treated like a kid— not trusted or 
given responsibility). When he first started at the 
company, the mentor and other staff showed him 
around a lot, and then rotated him through 
various areas. During the summer, he worked 
again for his company. By his senior year, he 
was working in stripping and the press room. 

In his training, he found everyone in an area 
would pitch in to teach him and that he could ask 
anyone questions. He knew that he was graded 
on his initiative, how much he asked questions, 
and his reliability, as well as the skill-based 
competencies. He considers everyone he works 
with to be his mentor. By the end of his senior 
year, he had worked on every press in the 
company. 

He found the academic work, particularly math, 
to be challenging, but “stuck it out” by woridng 
with a friend. He thought his grade point 
average went way up while in the program, 
attributing this to the small classes and self-paced 
approach. He really liked the college teachers, 
and made friends at work and with students from 
other high schools. 



He wanted to continue woridng on his 
associate’s degree when he gr^uated, but did 
not know how he would find part-time work to 
complement the full-time college enrollment over 
the next 12 months. 
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In most of their academic classes, the students 
are combined with students from other youth 
apprenticeship programs; the exception is 
graphic arts chemistry, which is stmctured to 
be industry specific. They do not attend 
classes at their home high school, but a few 
students make an effort to participate in their 
high school’s extra-curric^ar activities, 
particularly sports. 

Some instructional changes were made in the 
program over time. The math curriculum was 
individualized to accommodate broad student 
differences and competence, particularly since 
more advanced students found the rem^al 
math portions to be too easy. In addition, 
some students had to increase the amount of 
course time in their program to cover the 
academic curriculum. 



After graduating from high school, he felt 
“bum^ out” and did not want to continue school 
in the summer, preferring only to work. He had 
no further plans for college. He continued 
working fuU time at his printing company as an 
assistant press operator, earning over $7.00 an 
hour. His current career plans are to become a 
press operator. 



“Brian” 

Brian was one of five students from his graphic 
arts class who volunteered to apply for the 
program when it was first armounced. He had 
toured the company, found it interesting, and had 
wanted to get out of high school and into the 
world of work. He did get “cold feet,” however, 
when thinking about what he would miss from 
his high school. He liked that YAP was for non- 
coUege-bound students, since he had not plaimed 
on college and admitted that he lacked direction 
generally. 

He liked the fact that he was getting paid while 
working, especially since it paid better than other 
jobs, such as “fast food.” His friends were 
envious that he was “being paid to go to school” 
and “having a foot in the r^ world.” 

He did not find the college courses to be too 
challenging, because they were competency- 
based and self-paced. Because the math and 
chemistry courses had applications to the 
industry, he could see how the concepts related 
and remembered them better. He even brought in 
his own examples from work. 

Brian really liked his worksite training, 
describing the staff as some of the best teachers 
he had had, because they took time with him and 
allowed him to experiment. He also thought that 
he was trained the way all employees teach each 
other, and that he did real work about 50 percent 
of the time, and distinguished between “live” 
jobs and other work. He was very proud of a 
program booklet he had produced in desktop 
publishing (and even took home a copy). During 
the summer, he worked as a plate maker in pre- 
press. 
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Through the program, students earn high 
school credit toward graduation and technical 
college credit in their occupational area. At the 
end of the two-year program they graduate 
from hi^ school and receive a youth 
apprenticeship certificate from the Department 
of Industry, Labor, and Human Relations. 

Following graduation, students are expected to 
pursue fiirther work in the printing and graphic 
arts industry, or complete a two- or four-year 
college program. They earn the equivalent of 
one to two semesters of technical college 
course credit. 

A local consortium of school district and 
technical college officials, local business 
representatives and Chamber of Commerce 
representatives have overseen the program’s 
operations. The youth apprenticeship 
coordinator at the Fox VaUey Chamter of 
Cormnerce has been responsible for printing 
company participation, including the mentor 
training, participant application and placement 
process, the steering conunittee, the parent 

meetings, and relat^ state relation paperwork and documentation. The technical college has 
supervised the students in their academic and printing classes and the printing instmctors have 
coordinated with the worksite mentors on the students’ competency training, perfo rman ce, and 
problems. The coordinator, mentors, and teachers meet monthly for problem solving. Each 
participating hi^ school has had a school liaison to oversee their students’ participation, and 
provide counseling and support as needed. At the end of the third year, the program was 
reorganized somewhat, with the appointment of a youth apprenticeship coordinator (for all the 
youth apprenticeship programs) at the Fox Valley Technical College, who helped to centralize 
program management. 

By the program’s fourth year, the number of student applications had declined and some available 
positions were unfilled. The youth apprenticeship program coordinator attributed this lack of 
applications to the fact that the students are taken out of their regular high schools for tteir last two 
years, that the program is not very well known, little marketing had occurred during the winter 
mon^, and that the per student cost (approximately $4,400 per student) is expensive for the 
districts because there is no reduced costs at the high schools when their students are taking classes 
at Fox Valley Techrtical College. 

Program marketing has been dependent upon the school district liaisons who promote multiple 
school-to-work opportunities and a variety of youth apprenticeship programs. Some liaisons, 
especially in large districts, have too many responsibitities to focus enough on the YAP. To 
address the recruitment problem, the marketing committee organized a focus group of principals, 
sophomore teachers, and superintendents to tour a printing company, review the program and its 
training, and to have a lengtfiy discussion of ways to improve program marketing. For the 1995- 
1996 school year. Fox Valley has 10 students continuing as seniors and seven new juruors. 

Milwaukee. The Milwaukee program is in a magnet technical high school, to which students 
apply through a lottery process. Once there, they must then become eligible for the YAP by their 
sophomore year, by mating the following criteria — having a 2.0 grade point average, good 
attendance and discipline records; and being recommended by a printing instractor. Students are 



Through the training, he found he liked the pre- 
press and press work and decided that he would 
complete his associate’s degree (since half the 
degree was already covered through the program) 
and then transfer to the local four year college for 
printing management. He was offered a job at 
his printing company as well. 

He came from a large high school and tried to 
stay in touch by doing varsity wrestling and 
attending school events and dances. He kept his 
close fidends, but lost others, as he got close to 
the people in the program and at work. 

After high school graduation, Brian continued at 
the technical college and planned to then enroll at 
a four-year college in printing management after 
graduating in the spring. He also continued as a 
plate maker working with his youth 
apprenticeship employer, 30 hours a week, 
earning $6.50 an hour. Being in the program 
strengthened his interest in printing and focused 
him on management. 
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recruited during their freshman and sophomore years, when they are shown a video about the 
program. In the spring of their sophomore year, the program coordinator talks with the students, 
seeks lecommend^ons from the printing instructor, and holds an orientation meeting for parents 
and students to explain the program further and answer questions. In the spring 1995, 38 
sophomores made an application to the program, but only 18 qualified and only seven were 
selected because of limited program slots. That year, the program enrolled seven juniors and seven 
seniors, half of whom were fernale. 

The students’ work experience included afternoons during the school year and the summer 
between their junior and senior years. Juniors work about 10 hours a week during the school 
year, on three days. They have their academic classes in English, chemistry, history, 
photography, and printing in the morning until 1 :00 p.riL, and then go to their worlsite from 
approximately 1 :30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. Two afternoons a week, the junior YAP students have a 
computer lab with the program coordinator and receive further instractions in printing-related 
software. Seniors work four afternoons a week for approximately 15 hours. They usually 
complete their coursework in English, math, economics, industri^ psychology, and printing by 
noon (or 1:00 p.m. if they need additional academic courses). On Friday afternoons, the seniors 
take courses in pre-press and multi-color off-press at the Milwaukee Graphic Arts Institute. 

During the summer, the students continue to work at least 180 hours at their printing company. 

When YAP students successfully complete the two-year program (including their corrq)etencies) 
they can apply to a technical college with a printing program. When accepted, they are able to 
apply 12 cr^its in printing, and can take proficiency exams in advanced math and psychology to 
earn three additional credits each. This college credit exists through an ruticulation agreement 
between the district’s central office and the Milwaukee Area Techmcal College, 

The students started at $5.25 per hour (with one exception: one girl started at $7.00 per hour). 
Transportation has been a major problem for student participation because many of the big printing 
companies are located beyond the public bus lines, and many students do not have access to a car 
for transportation. According to the program coordinator, one company did provide their student 
with taxi service to and from the site and one company provided taxi service for the return trip. 

When the program first began, the program coordinator developed the worksite opportunities by 
engaging die assistance of the President of the Printing Industry of Wisconsin (a professional 
association for printers) and of the printers’ union. Together, they would visit company officials 
to promote the program and solicit participation. There has been no education and emplo 5 nment 
steering committee for the youth apprenticeship program in printing to facilitate employer 
participation, although the district does have an umbrella education and employment council. 

Participating employers were provided mentor training. In the first year, this included an initial 
training session and bi-monthly meetings thereafter, hi the second year, MATC staff provided a 
few days of training over three to four months for new mentors, but there were no re^ar mentor 
meetings to facilitate program operations or problem solving. Instead, the program coordinator 
visited each worksite at least quarterly (and more fiequendy the first year) for student ratings with 
the mentor, student, and parents (according to the mentors, at least one parent always attended their 
son or daughter’s quarterly evaluations). 

Milwaukee Technical HBgh School was among the second group of Milwaukee high schools 
selected for youth apprenticeship programs. Ihe district provided a small amount of start-up 
funds, primly for staff development and the program coordinator. The principal actively 
pursued participating in the program model, viewing it as a means of rejuvenating the school’s 
work preparation ^proach, and making the staff more entrepreneurial. 
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West Bend. The West Bend YAP operates within West Bend High School, recruiting students 
from East and West Bend high schools. It was started by an active education and employment 
advisory cotmcil, principal, and program coordinator, llie program coordinator fac^tated all 
aspects of the program and has fostered the linkages to the participating printing companies. 
Implementation and operationalization of the program has been overseen by an implementation 
team, comprised of school, business and student representatives. 

The program began in fall 1992, having recruited 12 students during the prior summer who were 
interest^ and h^ taken printing courses. Since then, students have been recruited in the fall of 
their sophomore year (all youth apprenticeship programs are explained to students during their 
English classes), so they can enroll in the printing survey course in their spring semester to be 
better prepared. The program was structure to have students take their printing and other academic 
corses during the mornings and travel to their worksite for the afternoons. All students arranged 
their own transportation and most were placed at only one printing company for the two years. 

The college-level courses were taught at the high school by a techmcal college instructor. 

By the third year, scheduling problems had developed and program staff found that they could not 
keep the students together as a cohort for all classes. The students are grouped for some acadenoic 
course work, however. The printing course is a two-period morning course enrolling both juniors 
and seniors (the curriculum is rotated each year so the two cohorts can be combined) for the fall 
semester only. The two-period, semester-long printing course has been team taught by the printing 
instructor and the technic^ college instructor who is a retired printer. In the spring semester, 
students are scheduled for a weekly 20-minute session with the high school printing instructor. A 
specifically written communications course was added, but not all students could be enrolled for it, 
due to competing course schedules. This course is team taught by English and business teachers, 
is cornputer-based, and is not limited to YAP students. Students earn co mmuni ty college credit for 
the printing courses and the high school courses on oral and interpersonal s kills and written 
communication, because these courses have been articulated with a local co mmuni ty college, based 
upon a prior agreement. These college credits can be transferred to any other Wisconsin 
community college. 

Five companies mentor students in the program, but each does not provide all the required tr aining 
The program staff had some difficulty in developing worksite t raining in all the competencies 
because of how local print businesses specialize; for example, few companies perform 
desl^op/imaging publishing. Thus, some students were placed at more than one company. In 
addition, to reduce the training burden on each company that engages more than one student, the 
students are not kept together but are dispersed to different production areas, thereby not learning 
the s^e competencies at the same time. As a result, the work-based learning and classroom 
training do not always coincide for each student. 

To cxKirdinate instruction on the competencies, the mentors and printing instructors meet at the 
begirming of the year to decide what is covered at the worksite and in the classroom and how to 
sequence the instruction. Now that the YAP students take a printing survey course while they are 
sophomores, the program staff think that they are better prepared for the work-based learning. 
Whenever possible, the mentors and printing instructors tried to integrate the classroom projects 
and worksite experiences. To further the worksite supervision, one printing company sponsors a 
monthly luncheon of mentors, students, teachers, and parents to review competencies and address 
problems. The mentors and instractors also meet individually and as a group as needed. 

Pacing the studerits in their competency training was an issue, as some students excelled in their 
competency training and would complete their competencies more rapidly than others. The 
program staff and mentors found that they needed to spread the competency tr aining over the two- 
year period so students would have more time with each, rather than race through the checklist. 
Some companies paced the competency training so students would have time at ±e end of their 
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senior year to specialize in a particular area of interest. The program staff also found that students 
placed in small companies progressed more quickly through the competencies than did students in 
larger companies, and that it helped to shift mentor responsibilities from salaried employees to 
homly employees, since the latter were more likely to be available. 

Program staff have tried to provide students with some additional exposure to the print industry. 
For exanqrle, the printing instructor took sophomore students (in the survey course in printing) on 
a tour of local industries as a way to help focus students about the possible career opportunities. 

Program staff are planning to shift program recruitment to the eighth-grade level, in order to 
engage student interest earlier and help them to plan their course work around tte program, 
particularly to complete their academic courses and printing survey course during dieir freshman 
and sophomore years. West Bend program staff do not foresee expanding the niunber of 
placement slots for their students, l^yond the current 12 slots, unless the major printing corrq)anies 
in the area expand their participation. In the meantime, the school district (and its board of 
education) is concerned about the small number of eruwlled students and maintaining a cost- 
effective program. They currently support the program, but, according to the program 
coordinator, may not if the number of emolled students drops. 

According to the program coordinator, parents’ primary concern is whether the program’s 
preparation is sufficient for their students’ enrollment and attendance at a four-year university. 
School staff are trying to develop an articulation with a state university (with a printing major) to 
accept technical college transfer credit in printing, rather than wait until a student completes an 
associate’s degree. 

Summary 

The five program sites all implemented the core components of the youth apprenticeship model — 
the two-year work-based training, complementary school-based printing instraction, student 
assessment based upon the competencies, earned college credit, and mentoring. The sites varied in 
how they scheduled the school-based, work-based, and postsecondary instruction, and how they 
managed the program and collaborated with their ei^loyers. All programs operated at small scde, 
which entailed added school district costs, with limit^ potential for expansion. 
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PROGRAM EXPERIENCE 

While the five sites varied somewhat in how they operationalized their program, all students had a 
common exj^rience of teing recruited and matched with employers in their sophomore years, and 
then alternating academic and printing courses with intensive competency-based tr ainin g and work 
, at a pmting company throughout their junior and senior years. The students’ comparative 
exf^riences and their assessment of these in the program based upon interviews, observations and 
their si^ey feedback are described below. These findings illustrate that the youth apprenticeship 
model is flexible and adaptable enough to be implemented in different ways in various settings, 
without jeopardizing program integrity. It also illustrates how integrated curriculum and 
contextualized instruction were operationalized. 

Recruitment and Enrollment 

Program staff across the sites used a standard, somewhat elaborate, recruitment and application 
pro^ss. The intention w^ to target students with a demonstrated interest in the prin tin g field and 
to simulate a job appUc^on process. This process may have served to engage only the most 
motivated students, but it also seemed to have helped to clarify to students and parents what the 
pro^uni offered and expected from participants. There was no indication in the recruitment and 
application process that the program was just for the non-college-bound, and its college credit 
accumulation component should have demonstrated to interest^ students that it was intended to 
foster both college and employment opportunities. Students’ reasons for enrolling seemed to 
reflect the dual emphasis as well, although preparing for college appeared to have been a priority 
for only a subset of participants. 

To apply for the YAP, sophomore students complete an application form and provide letters of 
recommendation to program staff. The staff in turn check applicant students' transcripts to 
determine their readiness to graduate on time and the feasibility for them to retake previously failed 
courses prior to erurolling in the program, if necessary. Program acceptance, however, is 
contingent upon employer placement. Each student is interviewed by one or more employers who 
looks at their academic performance, strengths and weaknesses, and career commitment. Students 
who are not ac^pted by an employer cannot enroll in the program. Each site's program 
coordin^r (either school-based or affiliated with a local chamber of commerce) manages the 
application and employer match processes. 

Most sites have begun to encourage the sophomore applicants to take an overview printing course 
prior to enrolling. In addition, school staff would target sophomore printing classes when 
recnuting students, and would recruit students with a demonstrated interest in graphic arts and 
printing. As a result, most YAP students (81 percent), as reported in a senior survey, had taken at 
least one printing-related course prior to enrolhng in die program and 46 percent had taken two or 
more courses. These courses included print technology, graphic arts and print design. 

According to senior survey results, YAP students emolled in the program primari ly at the 
recommendation of school personnel which may reflect the recruitment efforts. A few students (16 
percent) enrolled because they had heard about the program tom fiiends and relatives and a few (5 
percent) enrolled because other fiiends had joined the program. Guidance counselors were often 
key in the recruitment and enrollment process, by being the first professional to promote the 
program among sophomores. 

The most common reason YAP students gave for joining the program was related to its design — 
most students (76 percent) wanted to leam about tiie printing industry (as shown in Table 9). A 
second, but equally import^t, student reason for enrolling in the program was employment- 
related-^o earn money while in high school (76 percent) and to obtain help in getting a job after 
graduation (65 percent). YAP students were almost as likely to report tiiat they h^ joined the 
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program because of its educational challenge — to do something mote interesting educationally (68 
percent) and to do something different in high school (62 percent). Less than Mf joined for 
college-related reasons — 46 percent joined to start earning college credit, and 30 percent thought it 
would help them get into college. Some students (41 percent) enrolled because their parents 
thou^t it was a good idea and only 1 1 percent reported that they had been assigned. 

The prevalence of these reasons differed somewhat by site. YAP students from C^A #2 were 
generally in greater agreement on a variety of reasons, while students from Milwaukee were twice 
or more as likely than other YAP students to enroll because their parents thought it was a good 
idea. West Bend students were somewhat more interested than other students to enroll because of 
the opportunity to do something different. CESA #2 students were most interested of all students 
in how the program would help tiiem accumulate college credit and get into college. 

Once enrolled in the program, YAP students were assigned to cote printing courses and other 
required academic courses according to the schedule established for their intensive concurrent work 
experience, though their junior and senior years. 

Work Experience 

A cote element of the YAP model design is well-structured work-based learning. During the two- 
year program, YAP students worked part-time at their printing company where they were trained in 
various competency-prescribed areas. Their training was in four areas that represented the core 
frmctional areas of the industry: pre-press; press; bindery/finishing; and production/support. Not 
all companies could provide tr aining in all YAP competency areas, so some students were trained 
in two more companies during the two years. According to the surveyed students, the majority (62 
percent) worked only at one company during the two years; some (24 percent) worked at two 
companies and the rest worked at three or more. 
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Table 9 

Percentage of YAP students according to their reasons for enrolling, by site 



Reason for enrolling 


Total 






Site 










CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


To earn money 


76% 


86% 


67% 


80% 


88% 


50% 


To learn about the printing 
industry 


76 


100 


67 


70 


75 


67 


I thought it would help me 
to get a job after graduation 


65 


86 


67 


60 


63 


50 


To try something different 
educadonaUy 


68 


86 


67 


60 


50 


84 


To do something different 
for high school 


62 


86 


50 


70 


38 


67 


To start gaining college 
credit 


46 


86 


50 


40 


25 


33 


My parents thought it was a 
good idea 


41 


43 


17 


30 


88 


17 


I thought it would be more 
challenging than regular 
school work 


35 


57 


0 


40 


38 


33 


I thought it would help me 
get into college 


30 


43 


33 


30 


13 


33 


The program was 
recommended by other 
students 


16 


29 


17 


10 


13 


17 


To stay in school 


14 


14 


17 


10 


13 


17 


I was assigned to this 
program 


11 


14 


17 


10 


13 


0 


N = 


37 


7 


6 


10 


8 


6 



The worksite training was scheduled differently in the five communities. Most typically, the 
students worked at Aeir companies for a few hours a day, five days a week. In three sites, the 
students worked in the afternoons, and in one site (CESA #2), the students worked three mornings 
each week. In Fox Valley, the students worked three full days, alternating with two days of 
academic classes. In three sites, students worked a total of 20-25 hours per week. In CESA #2 
and Milwaukee, students worked 10-15 hours a week. Milwaukee students also had to work for 
180 hours during the summer following their junior year to get the minimum 1,100 hours required 
for the program. 

To ensure quality training and provide each student with a positive adult role model, the program's 
desi^ stipulated that the students’ worksite training be overseen by a worksite mentor. In 
practice, according to students and staff, one person at each company was formally responsible for 
the students and their progress, but each company developed a unique system for providing 
employee-directed training for the students. Just one-third of the students reported that they had 
only one mentor throughout the two years. The majority of students reported that they had 
multiple mentors, some because they worked at different companies and some because they had 
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different mentors at each production area or had several workers at each production area provide 
their training. 

When describing their typical day at a printing company, a focus group of Milwaukee YAP 
students describoi a common process. They usually knew what diey were to do and would go to 
their designated area. Sometimes, they knew what jobs were waiting for them to continue, and 
' some would take direction from their mentors or trainers. They talk^ about looking at the list of 
“hot jobs” to identify priorities for work. One Milwaukee YAP junior explained that when he got 
to work, he would wait for the trainer to get him started on stripping or noaking plates. The trainer 
would get him going and then come by to check his work. A female Milwaukee YAP junior 
explained that in every department of her company, she was trained to do what everyone was 
doing, spending a week on different tasks, first being trained and then doing the work. 

Each company would use a different rotation for training. Some YAP students, for example, spent 
a month or more in each department, using a training sequence that followed how a job is 
developed — begimung with pre-press and then the press room. At least one student started even 
earlier in a job’s development, spending three monlbs first in customer service to see the origin of 
jobs. Other students were started in other departments, depending upon the work schedule and 
assigiunents for other apprentices. 

The surveyed students rated how much they liked the four training areas, as shown in Table 10. 
The most highly rated area was pre-press, which 70 percent of the students liked a great deal. The 
least liked area was bindery/finishing, wfdch 41 percent rated as not liking at all. 

Table 10 

Percentage distribution of YAP students by how much they liked selected 

worksite training areas 



Worksite Training 
Area 


Agreatdeal 


Affinity 

Somewhat 


Not at all 


Did not work in this area 


Pre-press 


70% 


27% 


3% 


0% 


Press 


49 


38 


8 


5 


Bindery/Finishing 


14 


46 


41 


0 


Production/Support 


24 


59 


11 


5 



N = 37 



When they began, most YAP students were paid minimum wage and received raises to $4.50 per 
hour for their senior year; Milwaukee’s students, however, started at $5.25 per hour. Since the 
students were paid while at their worksites, there was a presumption that they were performing real 
work, not simply being trained. In addition, performing real work contextualized the training 
further, exposing the students to work within actual time and quality expectations. However, 
being able to perform real work differed by company and area within the companies, as shown in 
Table 11, although on average it appears that they performed real work about half the time. By the 
students accounts, they were most likely to do rek work in the bindery/finishing and least likely to 
do real work in production/support services. Sixty-two percent of the students reported doing real 
work for at least 50 percent of the time in the bindery/finishing area, while about half the students 
reported doing real work for at least 50 percent of the time they were in pre-press and press. In 
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contrast, very few (30 percent) of the students reported doing real work at least half the time they 
were in production and support services. Instead, almost half (46 percent) reporting doing real 
work for only 10 percent or less of their time there. 

Table 11 

Percentage distribution of YAP students according to their time spent performing 

real work in each area of the company 



Worksite Training Area 


Percentage 
of Time 


0-10% 


11-25% 


26-50% 


51-75% 


76-100% 


Pre-press 


19% 


14% 


16% 


27% 


30% 


Press 


19 


16 


16 


27 


22 


Bindery/Finishing 


16 


5 


16 


24 


38 


Production/Support services 


46 


16 


8 


22 


8 



N = 37 



The studerits’ estimates of their time balance between work and lea rnin g on-site were s imilar to 
those provided by the employers. Less than half the interviewed employers could estimate the 
portion of time the students were only observing at the worksite, rather than working. But of these 
who could, 58 percent reported that students were only observing one-third or less of the time, 
while the rest said it was half or more of the time. 

The work-based experience gave students hands-on training in the core facets of the printing 
industry, through which they learned new skills or reinforced those learned in their printing 
courses. Critically, they gained a “real world” perspective about how to use their printing skills in 
“live jobs.” There were valuable differences in how they were taught their skills at the worksite 
and ^ school. In a focus group interview in Milwaukee, the YAP students contrasted their 
learning at work and at school, explaining that the school-based learning often took longer, was 
more techrucal and would strive for perfection in each job. In contrast, they learned at the worksite 
to do jobs in a rush, “to work with what you have” and to “cut comers.” They even becWe 
instractional facilitators. Occasionally, they found themselves showing the trainers what they had 
learned at school and showing other students in school how they learned to do the jobs at the 
worksite. 

Being trmed in a real work environment has many advantages, particularly being trained on up-to- 
date eqiupment, learning how work is actually performed according to employers’ expectations, 
md having adult mentors. But, it can have many limitations because a company’s educational role 
is secondary to its business purpose, and the work demands could adversely affect student 
lea^g. To determine whether and to what extent YAP students experienced problems during 
their work experierice at their printing co^any, they were asked specifically about a range of 
possible problems in a senior survey. With few exceptions, many students did not report that they 
had any problems, and many problems mentioned were experienced by just a few students, as 
shown in Table 12. 

The most frequently mentioned problems pertained to the nature of the work, reflecting peibaps the 
fluctuation in work orders and flow over time. Almost half the YAP students complained that they 
did not have enough work to do (which may reflect area differences in the mix of observing and 
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working). A quarter of the students complained that they had too much wo± to do (it is likely that 
the same students could experience both problems during the two-year wo± experience). Thirty 
percent of the youth also reported that they found the work to be different than what they had 
expected, while 16 percent reported that the work was erratic, stressful, and 19 percent that is was 
not challenging enough. Only a few youth had difficulty with the work hours and a few reported 
that they had absenteeism and tardiness difficulties. 

About one-third of the youth seemed to have had interpersonal problems within their companies. 
Many of these centered around being treated differently and not having received sufficient respect 
from other employees, due to their age, gender, or temporary status. Twenty-seven percent of the 
students report that they had problems getting along with other employees and 24 percent had 
problems getting along with a supervisor or mentor. Overall, 30 percent did not feel included or a 
part of their company. While these percentages are a minority of the YAP students, these may 
reflect a need for more student training in interpersonal skills and more communication with 
worksite supervisors, mentors, and trainers about how to work with adolescents. 
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Table 12 

Percentage of YAP students 

according to the types of problems they experienced at the worksite 











Site 






Problems 


Total 
















CES A #2 


CES A #7 


Fox 


Milwaukee 


West 










Valley 




Bend 


Work-load problems 


Not having enough work to 


43% 


29% 


33% 


50% 


38% 


57 ^ 


do 

Erratic or stressful work 


16 


0 


33 


10 


25 


17 


Having too much work to do 


24 


0 


33 


20 


50 


17 


Not finding the work 
challenging enough 


19 


29 


0 


40 


0 


17 


Finding the work to be 
different than expected 


30 


29 


17 


50 


25 


17 


Irregular or long hours 


5 


0 


0 


10 


13 


0 


Interpersonal problems 


Being treated differently 
because of my age, gender, 
or race/ethnicity 


35 


29 


17 


40 


50 


50 


Being treated differently 
because of temporary status 


32 


29 


67 


20 


38 


17 


Not feeling included or part 
of the company 


30 


14 


33 


30 


25 


50 


Not getting along with other 
employees 


27 


0 


33 


50 


25 


17 


Insufficient respect or 
support from other 


27 


0 


50 


30 


25 


33 


employees 

Not getting along with my 
supervisor/mentor 


24 


29 


0 


50 


25 


0 


Problem with own job-re 


lated skills 


Having difficulty getting to 


14 


29 


0 


10 


13 


17 


work on time, or at all 
Not feeling qualified to do 
the work 


11 


14 


17 


20 


0 


0 



There were site differences in whether YAP students experienced any of these problems. Very few 
students from CES A #2 and West Bend identified any of these issues or problems (except that 
almost all students from West Bend con^lained that they did not have enough work to do and half 
felt that ttey were treated differently and not included). In contrast, half the Milwaukee students 
complained that they had too much work to do and 38 percent that Aey felt they were treated 
differently because of their age, gender or race/ethnicity and temporary status. The Fox Valley 
students were most likely of aU students to identify a variety of problems, with most complaining 
that they did not have enough work to do, that the work was different than expected, and that they 
had problems getting along with their supervisor and other employees. 
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The students’ experiences with mentors and their training overall were discussed further by a YAP 
student focus group in Milwaukee. They agreed that the other employees at their companies varied 
in their openness and helpfulness. They did not find that this varied by area of the company or 
student’s gender, but did vary among companies and other employees. According to these 
students, younger employees and employees who were graduates of their high school were more 
helpful and open than were others. 'Dieir training experiences also varied in how well the mentors 
planned out their competency training and prepared trainers to work with theia In a best case, one 
student explained that her mentor reviewed the competencies, identified what could be taught 
through the con^)any (and what could not), and made a schedule for the two-year training. In 
contrast, another student explained that her mentor “did not cate” and “did not follow the plan.” 

As a result, ste was later assigned a new mentor (probably as a result of the program coordinator’s 
intervention). The rest of the students described more mixed experiences in how well they were 
oriented to each new area, and seemed envious of the one female student’s well-guided training. 

In the senior survey, the YAP students wrote about their most critical worksite problems. Most of 
these centered on die training role of the mentors and other employees. The YAP students 
perceived that there was not enough t raining provided to them, there was not enough work for 
them, they were treated as tenqwrary employees rather than as trainees, and their requirements 
(competencies) were not getting covered. Ais some YAP students coimnented: 

“The employees should know [that] the reason we're at the company is to leam and 

treat us so!” 

“Making mentor understand that this is my education. I am not cheap labor. I don't go to 

school for printing to be a jaiutor.” 

“Nothing to do, open days, getting bored.” 

Just two students identified the low hourly wage as their most critical probleiiL While these 
written comments were consistent with survey findings, their focus on the lack of mentor training 
as the cause of their problems is noteworthy, and may reflect a felt need for gre^r communication 
overall, and a desire to gain more from the training opportunities at their woiksites. 

It appears that the worksite trairting was well-structured by the various sites, and that the traiiung 
specifications were sufficiently flexible to be adaptable to local companies. On the whole, it seems 
that students had a balanced experience in learning and applying their training in real jobs. 
However, there seemed to have been a few abuses (such as using students as temporary woricers 
rather than trainees) and communication problems tetween some students and trainers. In 
addition, it also appeared that it was more challenging to provide real work opportunities in some 
areas. Tliese problems may require additional plaiming and problem-solving across worksites to 
develop solutions and to maximize student learning at tiie worksite. 

Contextualized and Integrated Academic Learning 

The printing industry work experience provided a substantive context for the printing technology 
courses. Through the evaluation, we explored whether this work experience was used to 
contextualize other academic learning and whether academic skill development was reinforced at 
the worksite, thereby integrating student learning. 

Students took their core academic courses (except in printing) at their regular high schools, with 
the exception of the Fox Valley students, who attended acadenuc classes at Fox Valley Technical 
College. The program did not prescribe any core academic courses aside from printing courses, 
except in coimnuitication arts and computer keyboarding (which was sometimes taught as part of 
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their printing cx)ursewoik). Students^ academic coursework was determined by state and local 
graduation requirements and individual interest (including courses for college preparation). In 
addition, a series of printing technology courses (such as electronic publishing, image assembly, 
off-set press and graphic design) was required of participants by the respective sites. Usually 
these courses were taught by a high school printing instructor or technical college instructor; in 
CESA #2 and Fox Valley, these were only taught by technical college instructors. The printing 
instructors usually coorduiated the printing coursework and worksite tr ainin g with the mentors to 
ensure that all competencies were coveted and to have a similar training sequence. 

Integrating vocational skill development into academic coursework occurred substantially througfi 
the printing courses in all sites and to varying degrees in other acadenric courses, depending upon 
other course requirements and whether enough students could be grouped for other applied 
acadenric courses. The Fox Valley site was most able to integrate a p rintin g focus in their aeadp.mir: 
courses because their YAP students were scheduled together for all dieir courses at the technical 
college. Whenever possible, their instructors used the students’ common work experience to 
enhance the content of their academic courses, particularly in the co mmuni cation arts and chemistry 
courses. Other sites were less able to do this, because YAP students were not purposely grouped 
for other academic courses. Thus, only the printing courses integrated their work experience, and, 
to some degree the communication arts course as well, because it was often required of them and 
students could use their work experience for topic exercises. 

The Yi^ seniors were surveyed about the degree to which they thought that their academic classes 
(excluding the printing ones) emphasized the printing industry and their work experience. As 
expected, they reported that this emphasis varied by subject area: their co mmuni cations class was 
the most Ukely arid their social studies class least likely to have at least some emphasis on the 
printing indiKtry, as shown in Table 13. Forty-four percent of the YAP students reported that their 
communications class had a great deal of emphasis on the printing industry and their work 
experience. For about two-thirds of the students, their madi, writing and chemistry classes at least 
sotnewh^ emphasized the printing industry, while only 24 percent of the students reported that 
their social studies class at least somewhat emphasized the printing industry. 

Table 13 

Percentage distribution of YAP students’ rating of the degree to which their 

academic classes emphasize the printing industry and their work experience 



Academic Classes 


Degree of 
Emphasis 


A great deal 


Somewhat 


Not at all 


Communications 


44% 


28% 


28% 


Writing 


19 


47 


33 


Math 


28 


44 


28 


Chemistry 


17 


53 


31 


Social Studies 


6 


18 


77 



N = 37 
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These student perceptions are difficult to interpret, given that only Fox Valley students are block 
scheduled for all their academic classes. To a lesser degree, the Milwaukee and West Bend sites, 
as single high schools, were able to emphasize the print industry experiences in academic course 
content, since the students were grouped for fewer courses. The students from these three sites 
were more likely than others to report that their communications courses en^hasized printing a 
great deal. It may be that the students themselves were making the connections or were 
encouraged by their teachers to make the connections between their academic course work and their 
work-based training. 

The printing courses, like die work-based training, were structured by the competency-based 
curriculum, and could reinforce and complement the woric-based training, providing a more 
contextualized learning experience overall. Given this design, it was expected that students might 
perceive the printing courses to be more challenging than other academic courses. 

To assess the effects of contextualized instruction, the students were asked through the survey to 
contrast their printing courses with their other courses. The results were quite positive, suggesting 
that contextualizing instruction had been beneficial. As shown in Table 14, almost two-thirds of 
the YAP seniors reported that their printing course work was more challenging than the course 
work in their other high school classes. Over half reported that the materials and information 
covered in their printing courses was more interesting than their other high school classes. These 
results varied somewhat by site, however, with most of the Fox Valley (where all the classes are at 
the technical college and thus may all have been more equivalent and more likely to use 
contextualized learning), and many of the West Bend students were not as positive as students in 
the other three sites as shown in Table 15. Finally, 57 percent of the YAP seniors reported that 
their attendance was better in their printing classes than in their other high school classes, and these 
results were fairly similar across sites. 



Table 14 



Percentage distribution of YAP students according to how they rate their printing 
classes in comparison to other high school classes on several characteristics 



Characteristics 


Rate 


Much more 


More 


Same 


Less 


Much less 


Challenging course work 


19% 


43% 


19% 


8% 


11% 


Interesting materials or information 


24 


32 


30 


5 


8 


Their attendance 


27 


30 


35 


5 


3 



N = 37 
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Table 15 

Percentage of YAP students according to 
how they rate aspects of the program in comparison to other high school classes 



Program aspects 


Total 






Site 










CESA #2 


CESA #7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


More challenging course 
work 


62% 


71% 


67% 


30% 


100% 


50% 


More interesting material 


57 


86 


83 


30 


25 


83 


Better attendance in YAP 
classes 


58 


57 


50 


60 


50 


67 


N = 


37 


7 


6 


10 


8 


6 



We also examined how students’ academic skills were used and reinforced in the worksites, 
relying primarily on student feedback. Most YAP seniors reported that they were able to apply at 
the worksite the skills and concepts learned in some of their academic classes, particularly 
communications (95 percent), keyboarding (86 percent), computing (84 percent), and math (78 
percent), as shown in Table 16. Half reported that they applied their writing skills, but only 27 
percent reported that they could apply their chemistry skills. These experiences varied somewhat 
by site. Most students from any of the five sites applied at least three of the academic skills and 
concepts listed, but the skill mix varied. In addition, all West Bend students and almost all Fox 
Valley students used their writing skills, almost half the CESA #2 students applied their clremistry 
course skills, and most students (except Fox Valley's) reported that they used their math skills. 

Table 16 

Percentage of YAP students according to the academic class skills and concepts 

used at their worksites 



Academic Skills 
and Concepts 


Total 


Site 






CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

VaUey 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


Communication 


95% 


100% 


67% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Keyboarding 


87 


86 


83 


90 


75 


100 


Computing 


84 


71 


83 


80 


88 


100 


Math 


78 


100 


100 


50 


75 


83 


Writing 


49 


43 


50 


30 


38 


100 


Chemistry 


27 


43 


33 


20 


25 


17 



N = 37 



WheAer by design or by student effort, the students were experiencing a reinforcement of their 
printing technology skiUs through their school-based and work-based t raining , and an opportunity 
to apply (and thus reinforce) at least their academic communication, computing and math skills at 
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the worksite. In addition, they, if not their instructors, were using the printing industry as a 
context for their other academic coursework, providing a positive grounding for their learning. 

The benefits were reflected at least m their printing courses which diey found to be more interesting 
and challenging than other courses, and in which fiiey reported better attendance. 
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COMPETENCY-BASED TRAINING 

The core feature of the Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing (Y AP) is its competency-based 
curriculum and work-based learning. There are 137 competencies in the basic program model (and 
additional competencies for related training areas), which structure the curriculum and school- 
based and work-based learning and facilitate integrated training in printing. These are grouped into 
four core competency areas to be covered during the four semesters — introduction to the prin tin g 
industry, electronic imaging/publishing, image assembly, and image transfer-offset. The sites 
selected among three other competency areas — image transfer-screen; image transfer-flexography 
and im^e transfer-rotogravine — to include in their program, based upon local print industry 
speciali^tion. 

The extensive two-year work-based t rainin g provides students with broad and deep hands-on 
training in “real time” printing production, tools, equipment and persormel. There is flexibility in 
the use of the competencies and curriculum in arranging the school-based and work-based 
learning. Each site determines with their employers wMch competencies and curriculum will be 
covered at the worksite and in the printing classes, and the sequence to be followed. If the 
instruction is to be provided at both locations, they try to coordinate it to reinforce dual t raining 
Finally, employers and printing instructors rated students’ performance on their core competencies 
throughout the two-year program, with the expectation that students would at least be able to 
perform the competencies with some supervision. 

There are several measures of how students’ competency training was provided, reflecting the 
integrated learning, the flexibility and adaptability of the competency system to local sites and 
resources, and student feedback on what they learned well through this integrated training process. 
All YAP students learned about broad areas of printing through this shared training process, 
differing somewhat in where they learned various skills and competencies best and Iww much each 
was reinforced at school and at die worksite. According to the students, their school and worksite 
both cover most competencies and skills, as shown in Table 17 (based on a s ampling of the skills 
and topics covered in the 137 conapetencies). As shown, at least two-thirds of the YAP seniors 
reported that they learned these skills and topics in both Aeir printing classes and their worksite 
with the exception of two competencies (most learned production support services primarily at 
work and the principles of typography primarily at school). 

Since the YAP was designed to provide the students with multiple ways of learning primary 
printing industry skills and concepts (through their printing classes and their worksite experience), 
we wanted to ascertain whether the students perceived that they learned these skills and concepts in 
both settings, and whether they learned better in one setting. We also wanted to determine the 
degr% to which their new skills were reinforced through use at the worksite. First, of 13 key 
printing skills and concepts, almost all students reported that they had covered and learned well 1 1 
of them, as shown in Table 18. Second, there were some s kills and concepts that they learned best 
at the worksite. About two-thirds of the students reported that they learned printing and finishin g a 
printed product better at the worksite. Some report^ that they had not covered or learned 
production support services or color theory concepts, and those who had learned them best at the 
worksite. About two-thirds reported that they learned how to produce keyline paste-ups, how to 
assemble images manually, and the principles of technology better in their printing classes. The 
students were somewhat equally divided in their opinion about where they learned best the other 
skiUs and concepts, with about half citing their printing classes and about half citing the worksite. 
Being trained at both the worksite and in school appears to have been advantageous for the 
students, providing two opportunities for learning in most cases. It appears that some skills are 
learned best in one or the other setting, but this difference was not overwhelming or consistent, 
reflecting perhaps learning differences among students and instructional differences across 
companies and printing classes. 
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Table 17 

Percentage of YAP students according to the skills and concepts learned in 
printing classes and worksite and used at the worksite 



Skills and concepts 




Learning 

Site 








Learned in 
printing classes 


Learned at the 
worksite 


Used at the 
woricsite 


Did not learn 


Knowledge of the printing 
industry 


89% 


73% 


54% 


3% 


Color Aeoiy concepts 


76 


62 


43 


8 


Principles of typography 


73 


41 


30 


11 


Developing art and copy 


84 


68 


49 


0 


Producing keyline paste-ups 


84 


54 


53 


3 


Generating reproduction fdms 


84 


89 


81 


0 


Assembling images manually 


86 


76 


65 


0 


Basic electronic imaging 
operations 


86 


73 


57 


0 


Creating image carrier 


70 


65 


43 


11 


Printing 


92 


84 


70 


0 


Finishing a printed product 


87 


84 


70 


0 


Safety procedures and 
regulations 


86 


68 


62 


0 


Pi^uction support services 


22 


73 


43 


19 



N = 37 
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Table 18 

Percentage of YAP students according 

to which skills and concepts they learned best in printing classes and worksite 





Learned best: 








Skills and concepts 


in printing 
classes 


at the 
worksite 


Did not learn 
well 


Not covered 
yet 


Knowledge of the printing 
industry 


59% 


41% 


0% 


0% 


Color theory concepts 


24 


50 


21 


6 


Principles of typography 


66 


20 


6 


9 


Developing art and copy 


40 


46 


9 


6 


Producing keyline paste-ups 


63 


29 


3 


6 


Generating reproduction films 


40 


57 


3 


0 


Assembling images manually 


63 


34 


3 


0 


Basic electronic imaging 
operations 


46 


43 


9 


3 


Creating of image carrier 


40 


46 


6 


9 


Printing 


30 


64 


0 


6 


Finishing a printed product 


21 


74 


3 


3 


Safety procedures and 
regulations 


57 


40 


3 


0 


Production support services 


9 


54 


17 


20 



The YAP students varied widely, however, on whether they were able to use their new printing 
skills and concepts at the worksite, as shown in Table 19 The majority of the students reported 
that they used five of the 13 printing-related skills and concepts on the job; these were related 
primarily to press production: 

• generating reproduction film s (81 percent); 

• printing (70 percent); 

• finishing a printed product (70 percent); 

• assembling images manually (65 percent); and 

• safety procedures and regulations (62 percent). 

Less than half the students reported having an opportunity to use five other printing concepts and 
skills, many of which were related to pre-press and production support services including: 

• developing art and copy (49 percent); 

• color theory concepts (43 percent); 

• creating an image carrier (43 percent); 

• production support services (43 percent); and 

• principles of typography (30 percent). 



ERIC 
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Not using some skills and concepts (particularly production support services and color theory 
concepts) at the worksite was consistent with the students’ reports that they did not learn these 
concepts as well as others. 

The YAP students' reports on their usage of these printing skills and competencies at the worksite 
varied dramatically by site, as shown in Table 19. In CESA #7, the majority of students reported 
using all 13 of these at their worksites. In contrast, half or more of the students in Milwaukee and 
West Bend reported that they used just three and six, respectively, of the 13 skills and 
competencies at their worksites. Students' use of the printing skilis and competencies also differed 
within sites as well as among the sites. Students from Milwaukee and West Bend were more likely 
to differ greatly among themselves, while at CESA #2 and CESA #7, the students were far more 
similar in reporting their worksite experiences in using these skills and competencies. Thus, while 
almost all students reported learning all the printing sl^s and competencies, there appe^ to be 
wide differences among employers and settings in whether students had a real opportunity to 
actually use them in doing work. 

How Employers’ Conducted Training 

The competency-based curriculum appeared to have functioned very well in structuring the 
students’ work-based training. Most employers, based on their own accounts, seemed to have 
taken the training very seriously and had followed the competencies and related curriculum. The 
flexibility and adaptability of the competency structure seemed to have worked well for most 
employers, to determine when to train the students in each area and how to coordinate with the 
printing instructors. 

To pace the competency training over the two-year period, some employers (as they explained 
when interviewed) divided the competencies equally among the semesters (designating specific 
semesters for each major competency area). OAer employers varied the length of time allotted for 
tr aining on specific competencies, allowing more time for some areas than others over the two 
years. As one employer explained: 

We broke [the competency system] down into different units based on the areas 
they would be worl^g in. ]^ch area has a lead trainer, then seven or eight 
different people did the hands-on training in each area. Each trainer had a copy of 
the competencies that were in their area of expertise. (CESA #2 employer, 
telephone interview) 

Several employers described how they tried to coordinate their training with the classroom trainmg 
to be sure that everything was coveted and reinforced. As one Fox V^ey employer described: 

“We try to follow what is being taught in the classroom so that [the students] are getting the theory 
and the applied side of each area.” 

Most employers reported that the student training was based on the required competencies (which 
they describe as genetic), but adapted them for their own use, and supplemented with additional 
instruction. About half the employers tailored the competency list and curriculum to the company 
and used the competency list as an outline and a checklist. Some employers coveted additional 
material and topics, such as delivering good customer service, using the Web press, and (less so) 
printing equipn^nt and supplies. A few employers also took their students on field trips to 
broaden their industry exposure. 



O 
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Table 19 

Percentage of YAP students according to the types of printing class skills and 

concepts used at their worksite, by site 



Printing Class Skills 
and Concepts 


Total 






Site 










CESA#2 


CESA#7 


Fox 

VaUey 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


Knowledge of the printing 
industry 


54% 


71% 


67% 


50% 


50% 


33% 


Color theory concepts 


43 


29 


67 


50 


25 


50 


Principles of typography 


30 


29 


67 


20 


13 


38 


Developing art and copy 


49 


71 


67 


40 


38 


33 


Producing keyline paste-ups 


53 


43 


50 


20 


50 


17 


Generating reproduction 
films 


81 


100 


83 


70 


100 


50 


Assembling images 
manually 


65 


86 


83 


70 


50 


33 


Basic electronic imaging 
operations 


57 


71 


83 


50 


38 


50 


Creating an image carrier 


43 


57 


83 


50 


13 


17 


Printing 


70 


86 


83 


70 


63 


50 


Finish a printed product 


70 


86 


83 


60 


75 


50 


Safety procedures and 
regulations 


62 


57 


83 


60 


50 


67 


Production support services 


43 


71 


50 


40 


25 


33 


N = 


37 


7 


6 


10 


8 


6 



Overall, many interviewed employers reported that they found the curriculum and competencies to 
be fairly easy to use in training the students, although some did not Some employers found that 
selected areas were not easy to adapt for training, and would just use the conq)etencies as a loose 
guide, or would add their own list of competencies (such as for the Web press). Some liked the 
large binder of material while others found it confusing and intimidating, particularly at first. 
Employers at the newer sites were more likely to describe problems in using the curriculum, while 
employers in the two pilot sites, many of whom were the basis for the competencies and 
curriculum, had the least difficulty in its use. Whenever they had difficulties with the 
competencies, inost employers reported that they consulted with the school-based (or college- 
bas^) printing instructors. Several employers explained that they eventually learned that there was 
flexibility in using the curriculum (malong it easier for them to ad^t), particularly as they became 
more comfortable with its use. 

While some employers complained about problems with the competencies and their use in tr aining , 
almost half reconunended that these be updated and adapted to fit the c hanging printin g industry. 
They recommended adding traiimg on the Web press, collating, and printing, putting less 
emphasis on off-setting. In addition, some companies no longer used some of the technology 
covered in the curriculum (although a few employers acknowledged that the schools may be the 
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ones using the outdated equipment). Several employers mentioned that there was considerable 
duplication across the competencies and recommended that the overlap be eliminated. Finally, a 
few employers recommended that the curriculum be shorter and less complicated. As one 
employer explained: 

The competencies are very outdated. The industry has gone electronic and we’re 
heavily computerized. I understand they are upda^g the competencies to be more 
electronically focused. (Employer CESA #2, telephone interview) 

One employer did mention when interviewed that he had been part of the curriculum update that 
summer and explained that the curriculum committee had added more electronic pre-press and less 
conventional pre-press, and added safety sections to all competency areas (rather than just one). 

Employability and Foundation Skills Training 

Developing the students’ general employability and foundation skills (such as attitude, work 
habits, and interpersonal skills) became an important part of the program for employers. In fact, 
each competency sequence included continuous rating of a series of employability and foundation 
skills, to emphasize the importance of maintainin g gc^ performance on these at all times. Almost 
all employers stressed the equal importance of developing employability skills and printing skills, 
particularly in being able to work hard and fast, and get ^ong well with others. One CESA #7 
employer Usted the essential employee skills: “Attitude, teamwork, flexibility, accountability, 
qu^ty.” A West Bend employer also stressed that they were evaluating “how much [the 
apprentices] are giving back to the company, their attitudes, and; their work ethics (very 
important).” 

Several interviewed en^loyers identified the following employability and foundation skills (by 
rank order) that they us^ to rate their students: 

• quality and effectiveness in their work 

• having a positive and enthusiastic attitude 

• interacting well with other employees and being willing to be a team player 

• dependability (particularly in attendance and punctuality) 

Finally, one employer addressed the problems of discipline and attendance and their role in 
reinforcing positive student values for good attendance in both school and the workplace. 

Competency Ratings 

The employers’ assessments of the YAP students’ performance throughout their on-site training 
and work are reflected in the competency ratings. The YAP students were rated by their teachers 
and mentor/trainers on 137 core competencies. The core competencies cover an overview of the 
printing industry; electroruc imaging/publishing; image transfer; and image assembly. The students 
were rated on a three-point scale. The lowest rating means that the student was exposed to the 
concept, but had no hands on experience. The second raring means that the student has limited skill 
but requires instruction and close supervision in performing the task or skill. The third rating 
means that the student is moderately skilled and can complete the job or task with limited 
supervision. The state of Wisconsin expects that all students successfully perform these 
competencies at least at “level 2,” so encourages training be reinforced to at least that level. Thus 
student trairung is geared to help students learn to perform at a specific competency level, unlike 
their other acadertuc coursework which has no performance standard expectation. 
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Charts 1 through 4 summarize the average subscale ratings for the four core areas by site. The five 
sites varied somewhat in their students’ average subscale scores. Students from Fox Valley were 
consistently rated highly in the four areas (almost (a “level 3”), while students from CES A #2 often 
had the lowest ratings, just above a “level 2.” Students from tihe other three sites varied in 
between, with no consistent pattern existing across the four competency areas. 

Chart 5 shows the overall scores, totaled for the four areas for the students by site. Students from 
Fox Valley had the highest, almost perfect score (which averaged to 2.9 on a three-point scale). 
Students from CESA #7, Milwaukee, and West Bend had fairly high averages of 2.6 (on a three- 
point scale), while students from CESA #2 had a mote mid-range average score of 2.3 (on a three- 
point scale), but the lowest among the five sites. 

It is unlikely that the site differences in competencies ratings actually reflect strong differences in 
student performance. Academic achievement and other school performance info rmati on presented 
in later sections showed that CESA #2 students were similar to the other sites’ students. In 
addition, according to their interviews, employers across the five sites were equally pleased (and 
sometimes delight) with their students’ performance and growth through the tr ainin g prograriL 

To determine why YAP students fiom CESA #2 had consistently lower ratings, their program 
coordinator was asked to explain how the local employers’ used the ratings. According to her, 
local employers had a strict interpretation of the r atin g scale and perceived the top rating as 
applying to persons who could perform the tasks without supervision (rather than “wiA limited 
supervision” as the rating was (tefined). This perception was verified in part by the employer 
interviews. CESA #2 employers were more likely Aan other employers to complain about the 
ratings, to have a stricter interpretation of the highest rating, and to report having difficulty in using 
the ratings. Several employers (in CESA #2 particularly, but elsewhere as well) reported that they 
used the competencies as a checklist when a competency could be performed, which may be why 
the YAP students were more likely to have mid-level ratings overall. 

From this analysis and comparison with other data, we concluded that the average rating subscores 
reveal more about employer differences in interpreting the ratings, and possibly a need for further 
discussion about the use of standards and ratings in assessing student performance, than about 
student performance. 
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CHART 1 

Average competency ratings subscore in an introduction 
to the printing industry, by site 

Chart 1 

120 
110 
100 
90 
80 

CESA2 CESA7 Milwaukee Fox Valley West Bend 




N = 10 6 6 10 6 

Average Rating 2.3 2.8 2.6 2.8 2.8 

Source: School District YAP ratings, 1995 

Note: The subscore computed was based upon 39 items, each of which were rated on a scale of 1 to 
three, (1 = exposed to the concept, but no hands on experience; 3 = moderately skilled, can complete 
job with limited supervision). The total subscore scale ranges from 0 to 1 17. The subscale covers a 
general overview to the industry, equipment and procedures, and career success traits. 
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CHART 2 

Average Competency Ratings Subscale Scores in 
Electronic Image/Publishing by Site 



Chart 2 




CESA2 CESA7 Milwaukee Fox Valley West Bend 



N= 10 6 6 10 6 

Average Rating 2.2 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.6 

Source: School District YAP ratings, 1995 

Note: The subscore computed was based upon 29 items, each of which were rated on a scale of 1 to 
three, (1 = exposed to the concept, but no hands on experience; 3 = moderately skilled, can complete 
job with limited supervision). The total subscore scale ranges from 0 to 87. The subscale covers 
general electronic publishing, basic design, electronic page layout, draw gn^hics, print graphics, and 
career success traits. 
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CHART 3 

Average competency rating subscore in image assembly, by site 



Chart 3 



120 1 



110 - 



100 - 



90 

CESA 2 CESA 7 Milwaukee Fox Valley West Bend 



N= 10 6 6 10 6 

Average Rating 2.4 2.4 2.5 3.0 2.3 

Source: School District YAP ratings, 1995 

Note: The subscore computed was based upon 40 items, each of which were rated on a scale of 1 to 3, 
(1 = exposed to the concept, but no hands on experience; 3 = moderately skilled, can conq>lete job widi 
limited supervision). The total subscore scale ranges firom 0 to 120. The subscale covered an 
introduction to graphic arts, photogr^hy, camera/lime, camera/halftime, image assembly, contacting, 
proofing, and career success traits. 
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CHART 4 

Average competency ratings subscore in image transfer, by site 

Chart 4 




CESA 2 CESA 7 Milwaukee Fox Valley West Bend 



N = 10 6 6 

Average Rating 2.3 2.6 2.7 



10 

2.9 



6 

2.6 



Source: School District YAP ratings, 1995 

Note: The subscoie computed was based upon 29 items, each of which were rated on a scale of 1 to 3, 
(1 = exposed to the concept, but no hands on experience; 3 = moderately skilled, can conq)lete job with 
limited supervision). The total subscore scale ranges from 0 to 87. The subscale covers duplicator and 
press operations, proofing, plate-making procedures, and career success traits. 
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CHART 5 

Total Competency Score, by Site 



420 

400 

380 

360 

340 

320 

300 



N= 10 6 6 10 6 

Average Rating 2.3 2.6 2.6 2.9 2.6 

Source: School District YAP ratings, 1995 

Note: The subscore computed was based upon 137 items, each of which were rated on a scale of 1 to 3, 
(1 = exposed to the concept, but no hands on experience; 3 = moderately skilled, can conq>lete job with 
limited supervision). The total subscore scale ranges from 0 to 41 1. 

Employers* Experiences Using the Competency Ratings 

To leam more about how the employers used the rating part of the competency system, they were 
asked when interviewed to describe their process and difficulties. The employers gave different 
explanations of how they rated students according to the competencies, stressing that several 
people can be involved in the rating process. Sometimes just the mentors or trainers do the ratings; 
other times, combinations of people including the mentor, trainer(s), managers, printing 
instructors, the student and his or her parents were consulted during each student's performance 
rating. Few employers would rate a student without consulting other employees in the conqiany. 

In one West Bend conq)any, the employer formalizes the performance evaluations through monthly 
luncheon assessments with the student, mentor, and trainers. Together they would go over work 
performance and high school grades, which have to be at least good as well. 

To be rated, some students had to coiiq)lete projects or do a formal demonstration for their 
mentors. \VTien interviewed, one CESA #7 employer gave an example of how he rated his 
students: 

For example, I give the student a job to run. I go through and check the color 
intensity, position, straightness and squareness. I look at the accuracy and 
precision of the job. I make my judgment based on all of that. 
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A few employers explained, however, that they evaluated more than the demonstrated job 
performance. As one ^waukee employer outlined, he “look[s] at that student’s performance, 
how she takes instruction, and how she does the task.” A Fox Valley employer reported that he 
assessed the number of mistakes and whether the students ‘Toiow the end results and can they 
answer any questions about the process.” 

The employers explained, when interviewed, that they had difficulty using the competency r atin g 
criteria. A few employers commented on the complexity and ambiguity of how students are rated 
and graded through the program. These employers found the rating system to be vague for some 
skill areas and were concerned about differences in interpretation across employers and sites. As 
one employer explained: 

The grading p^ is the real struggle. “3, 2, 1” is vague, arid in certain areas the 
grade isn’t subjective enough. We are working on tihat on the state level. What one 
person considers a “1” is different than what someone else may consider a “1” 

(W est Bend employer, telephone interview). 

As a result of these difficulties, the employers varied on the basis that they used to rate 
performance, how they scored students, whose input was considered, and when they would rate 
them. Several said that they used the competencies as a checklist, checking off what each student 
learned, either as she or he went along (daily or weekly) or at the end of the semester or tr ainin g 
period. A few would let students keep practicing their competencies to improve their rating scores. 

At least two employers misinterpreted the rating system, defining the third level (“3”) as being able 
to work unsuperv^ed. At least two other employers also thought that mediocre work (that would 
warrant a “C’ rating) would be unacceptable in their work environment, so that only “A” level 
work was acceptable. As one CESA #7 employer explained: “It's either perfect or it's garbage.” 

Several employers, therefore, recommended changes in the grading system. A few suggested that 
there should be better coordination across sites and among employers in the interpretation and use 
of the ratings. A few employers were concerned about how the rating scale translated into a letter 
grade and how their standards for evaluation differed firom their perception of schools’ standards. 

Employer Problems in Student Training 

Despite some problems \^th the competency rating system, most employers found t rainin g to be a 
positive experience and did not encounter problems in training their YAP student ^prentices. They 
stated “We’ve been very fortunate,” and “Can’t think of a single problem.” One employer gave a 
glowing account of his student apprentice: “I only hope that all future employees have his ambition 
and are as dependable as he was. I think he missed one day in the two years he was here” (CESA 
#2 employer, telephone interview). 

A few ernployers explained that they did encounter problems, primarily related to the students’ 
immaturity, appearance, smoking, absenteeism, and lateness. Occasionally, students were not fast 
enough or ffid not follow through sufficiently on their jobs. Some employers, particularly those in 
the newer sites, did not think there was always a good match between the students and the program 
(which may reflect the sites’ lack of experience in recruiting and matching students with 
employers). A few had students who were not academically or emotionally ready for youth 
apprenticeship traiiung (and some of these were let go, usu^y early in the program). In one site, 
an employer complained that the strong community orientation to college preparation meant that 
only lugh-risk youth were recruited for the program, yet this type of student was usually 
unprepared for the rigorous tr ainin g requirements. 
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Most of the problems mentioned by the employers occurred either at the beginning or end of the 
program and were easily handled. Rarely was a smdent rejected once the progr^ began. Most 
often, the problems that did occur were handled internally by the mentors or trainers as they would 
address odier employee problems — talking to the smdent directly, or, if the problem was their 
speed, requiring theih to work overtime to complete the work. A few employers encountered 
problems that required contacting the parents and the high school and mote extensive follow-up, 
and would do so. Occasionally, an employer had to look at ways to adapt the program for the 
smdents and to clarify expectations to Adless problems that occurred. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT IMPACT 



Introduction 

The Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing (YAP) was designed to improve students’ 
prepar^on for employment by being better able to ob tain a quaUty job after high school graduation 
and being able to pursue further education, tr ainin g, and skill development, particularly in the 
printing industry. Several educational and employment outcomes were expected from this 
intensive industry-focused work-based training program. TTte firet was th^ YAP participants 
would become more engaged in their learning and more interested in completing school, because of 
the contextualized and integrated learning approach of the program and its “real world” 
experiences. Thus, YAP participants were expected to have better attendance and grades and fewer 
disciplinary referrals than their peers who were not in the program. 

Secon<L program participation was expected to focus YAP students’ future employment and 
educational plans; give them a sense of direction and necessary steps to achieve their goals; and 
prepare them for postsecondary education and direct employment, particularly within the printing 
industry. Related to this was diat the employers would perceive that the YAP graduates were well 
prepar^ for a career in the printing industry. 

Third, YAP p^cipants were expected to become employed in quality jobs, as measured by the 
job-reMed skills required and hourly wages of their employment; to have a smoother transition 
firom high school to employrnent; and to be able to pursue further technical college training. 

FinaUy, Ae program was designed to interest youth in pursuing a career (and not just a job) in the 
printing industry, as evidenced by their long-term educational and employment plans in the 
industry. 

The educational and employment plans and outcomes of YAP participants from the five sites (and 
intensively for two sites) were documented and compared to their peers who were in co-op 
education in printing; only in printing classes; and in neither. Evaluation evidence to demonstrate 
the YAP students’ performance on these various outcome measures was drawn from multiple 
sources: school records, senior survey responses about their plans, and follow-up survey of 
graduates’ responses on their plans and experiences. The sm^ sample sizes limited the analysis, 
while the multiple data sources strengthen the validity of the results and help to demonstrate what 
impact program participation had on the YAP students. 

The comparison of the four groups on these various outcomes helped to demonstrate the benefits 
of the intense industry-focuski training and the work-based learning for the YAP students. It also 
reveled some benefits of the competency-based tr ainin g over less structured and shorter co-op 
trainirig and non-work-based instruction through just printing classes. It also shows that this 
intensive work-based trainmg programs carmot be distinguished as being exclusively for the non- 
college bound. The broad industry exposure to related careers and the dual college-based t raining 
and work-based learning blurs the distinction and appears to prepare youth well for access to both 
related postsecondary education and immediate entry into career-track positions in the printing 
industry. 

Student Performance 

fa the short-term, the contextualized learning and integrated academic and vocational skill 
instruction used in the YAP model was intended to improve student interest in and motivation for 
school and academic achievement. To determine whether this occurred, three types of school- 
related performance were assessed for the 1995 cohort of YAP students and their peers: 
attendance, gr^e point average, and disciplinary referrals. School completion rates were not used 
in this comparison because all sampled students completed high school at the same rate. YAP 
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students were compared to students who only took printing classes or who were in non-career- 
bound or non-college-track programs (such as a general track) on these three outcomes. 

Insufficient data were availe^le on the co-op students, so they could not be included in this 
analysis. The students were compared by group according to their performance as sophomores, as 
seniors, and in terms of the changes that occurred over the two years. 

Attendance. Table 20 shows the number of days sampled students were absent as sophomores, 
the year prior to when they could have enrolled in the YAP. On average, the YAP students were 
slightly less likely to have been absent than were the other students, but these differences were not 
statistically significant. Thus, these three groups of students had been similar in terms of their 
attendance, prior to the students’ enrolling in YAP. 

By tteir senior year, YAP students experienced relatively little change in the number of days they 
were absent. In contrast, the other two groups of students were absent twice as much as they h^ 
been as sophomores. When these absences were compared statistically among the three groups, 
the YAP students were found to have statistically significant fewer days absent than did the other 
two groups of students. 

Grade point average. Table 21 shows the grade point averages for YAP students and the other two 
groups of students when they were sophomores and seniors. As sophomores, the YAP students 
and printing-classes-only students had mediocre grade point averages (2.6 and 2.5, respectively, 
on a 4.0 scie) and were slightly below the generd classes students’ average of 3. 1. The grade 
point averages for these three groups as sophomores were statistically significantiy different. 

By the end of their senior year, YAP students and Gess so) printing-classes-only students had 
improved their grade point averages somewhat, while the general classes students maintained 
theirs. As a result, the grade point averages for the three groups became even more similar 
although they still differed statistically. An analysis of the differences in grade point average 
changes between their sophomore and senior years for the three groups demonstrated that the 
improvements for the YAP and printing-classes-only students were statistically significant. 
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Table 20 

Number of days absent as sophomores and as seniors 
and the percent change by program type and site 



Program Type 


Total 


Site 






CESA#2 


Fox Valley 


Milwaukee 


West Bend 


N 


Sophomore 














YAP 


4.7 


6.5 


— 


3.0 


4.7 


19 


Printing classes 
only 


7.5 


— 


5.8 


— 


11.0 


15 


General classes 


6.4 


6.5 


— 


— 


6.4 


31 


Senior* 














YAP 


4.8 


8.2 


3.5 


4.5 


3.8 


29 


Printing classes 
only 


12.8 


— 


8.9 


— 


18.3 


12 


General classes 


12.6 


14.2 


— 


— 


11.3 


31 


Percent 

Change 














YAP 


.31 


.02 


— 


.37 


.70 


18 


Printing classes 
only 


.87* 


— 


.92 


— 


.81 


12 


General classes 


2.0* 


1.7 


— 


— 


2.2 


29 



Source: School District Information, compiled by various school district staff, 1994 



Note: — = No data were collected for this group in this site. 

* = Statistically significant at p < .05. 

The comparisons for the percentage change is based upon the students for whom both sophomore 
and senior years data were available. Fox Valley YAP students had only senior year data available. 

Disciplinary referrals. Table 22 shows the number of disciplinary referrals made for YAP students 
and die two comparison groups, when they were sophomores and seniors. The YAP students 
(primarily as a result of how diey were selected for die program) had very few discip linar y 
referr^s as sophomores and both continued and improved upon this low discip linar y referral rate 
as seniors, ^neral closes students also had low disciplinary referral rates as sophomores and 
again as seniors, but without any improvement. Printing-classes-only students had a few 
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disciplinary referrals as sophomores and improved only somewhat as seniors. The YAP students 
having had few referrals as sophomores and even fewer as seniors, were statistically significantly 
different from the other two groups as sophomores but not as seniors (primarily bemuse the 
printing-classes-only students improved somewhat over this time period). 

Table 21 

Grade point averages for students as sophomores and seniors 
and the percent change, by site 







Site 


N 


Program 

Type 


Total 


CESA#2 


Fox Valley 


Milwaukee 


West Bend 




Sophomore* 














YAP 


2.6 


2.4 





2.6 


2.7 


27 


Printing classes 
only 


2.5 


_ 


2.7 




1.9 


16 


General classes 


3.1 


3.4 


— 


— 


2.9 


31 


Senior* 














YAP 

Printing classes 


3.0 


2.5 


— 


2.9 


3.1 


18 


only 


2.7 


— 


3.0 


— 


2.2 


15 


General classes 


3.1 


3.3 


— 


— 


3.0 


31 


Percent 

Change 

YAP 

Printing classes 


.16* 


.14 


— 


.11 


.14 


17 


only 


.17* 


— 


.37 


— 


.16 


12 


General classes 


.00 


r.Ol 


— 


— 


.02 


31 



Source: School district student record information compiled by various school district staff, 1995. 

Note: — = No data were collected for this group in this site. 

* = Statistically significant at p < .05. 

Summary. The results of these comparisons for YAP and other students on their school-related 
performance are somewhat positive. First, the three groups of students were fairly similar as 
sophomores in their school performance, based on their attendance, grade point averages, and 
disciplinary referrals. Thus, the differences that developed between Sie YAP students and the 
other two groups when they were seniors may be attributable to the YAP. The YAP students seem 
to have benefited firom their participation in the program as demonstrated by their improved 
attendance, grade point average, and low disciplinary referral rates between their sophomore and 
senior years. However, incomplete data from the two comparison groups and the small number of 
students in each group restricted this statistical comparison and thus the reliability of these 
conclusions. Only strong differences, such as the sustained low absenteeism rate for the YAP 
students throughout high school in contrast to the dramatic increase in absenteeism for the two 
comparison ^oups’ students were statistically significant and could be attributed to the effects of 
program participation. 
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Table 22 



Number of disciplinary referrals 

as sophomores and as seniors and the percent change by program site 



Program 

Typg 








Site 




N 


Total 


CESA #2 


Fox Valley 


Milwaukee 


West Bend 




Sophomore 

YAP 


1.0 


0.0 




.83 


1.7 


19 


Printing classes 
only 


5.0 








5.2 


5 


General classes 


0.0 


0.0 


— 


— 


.72 


31 


Senior 

YAP 


0.0 


.33 


0.0 


.17 


.33 


29 


Printing classes 
only 


4.0 








4.0 


5 


General classes 


1.0 


.15 


— 


— 


1.2 


31 


Percent 

Change 

YAP 


.92 






-.1 


-.75 


6 


Printing classes 
only 


.07 








-.07 


4 


General classes 


.52 


— 


— 


— 


.53 


6 



Source: School district student record information conopiled by various school district staff, 1995. 



Note: — = No data were collected for this group in this site. 

* = Statistically significant at p < .05. 

The coinparisons for the percentage change is based upon the students for whom both sophomore 
and senior years data were available. Fox Valley YAP students had only senior year data available. 

Postsecondary Educational and Employment Plans of Seniors 

To assess the YAP’s effect on students’ short-term and long-term postsecondary employment and 
educational plans, the 1995 senior cohorts of YAP, co-op, printing-classes-only and general 
classes students were compared. For the fall after graduation, half the seniors repotted that they 
planned to have a job, as shown in Table 23, with YAP students and printing classes only students 
being slightly mote likely than the others to have these plans. About half the YAP and co-op 
students planned to be enrolled in a two-year college and another quarter planned to be in a four- 
year college by the fall. The reverse proportions existed among the other two groups. Finally, a 
few students platmed to be in the military or other type of training program by the fall. 

Among the YAP students, there were only slight differences by site in the immediate plans to be 
working, but greater differences by site in their immediate college plans. Few students from 
CESA #7 plaimed to be in either a two- or four-year college, and h^ the CES A #2 students 
plarmed to be in a two-year college, while half the Milwaukee students planned to be in a four-year 
college. Almost all of the YAP students who wctb plarming to attend a two-year college identified 
Milwaukee Area Technical College or Fox Valley Technical College as their intended school, 
where they had already accumulated college credit. 
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Most YAP students and co-op students (85 percent and 75 percent, respectively) reported that they 
were planning to pursue a career in printing within the next six months following graduation. In 
contrast, just 42 percent of the students in printing classes only had these plans. Most students, 
regardless of their program experience, were equ^y divided in their interest in the pre-press and 
press areas, with the rest showing scattered interest in the other areas of the industry. 

The YAP and other seniors were less certain about the longer-term educational plans, than they 
were about their short-term plans. As shown in Table 24, most students, across the four sample 
groups, were plaiming to pursue further education and training beyond high school within the next 
five years, but some differences existed among the groups. All co-op students, 88 percent of the 
general students, 77 percent of the printing-classes-only students and 71 percent of the YAP 
students planned to attend a vocational program or two-year or four-year college. 

Of the four groups, YAP students were more likely to be uncertain of how far in their schooling 
they planned to go (20 percent in contrast to 0 percent to 9 percent among the other three groups 
were uncertain). In interviews, some YAP students revealed that they were wavering between 
going dire^y to work or to college, and whether to pursue only a two-year or four-year college 
degree. This may explain why such a high percentage were uncertain about their future educational 
plans. 



Table 23 

Percentage of senior students by their work and education plans for the fall after 

high school graduation, by site 



Plans 


Total 






Site 










CESA #2 


CESA #7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


Get a job 

Continue education: 


57% 


57% 


67% 


60% 


50% 


50% 


two-year college 


46 


57 


17 


70 


38 


33 


four-year college 


22 


0 


17 


10 


50 


33 


other educational 
program 


5 


0 


33 


0 


0 


0 


Join the military 


6 


14 


0 


0 


13 


0 
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Table 24 

Percentage of senior students by their work and education plans for the fall after 

high school graduation, by program type 



Plans 


Total 


Program Type 


YAP 


Co-op 


Printing classes 


General 


Get a job 


47% 


57% 


50% 


58% 


36% 


Continue education: 












two-year college 


28 


46 


50 


21 


23 


four-year college 


39 


22 


25 


47 


44 


other educational program 


10 


5 


0 


11 


12 


Join the military 


7 


6 


0 


5 


9 



Table 25 

Percentage Distribution of Senior Students According to their educational plans 

for the next five years, by Type 



Future Educational Plans 


Total 


Survey 

Type 


YAP 


Co-op 


Classes 


General 


High school graduation only 


7% 


6% 


0% 


17% 


3% 


Vocational, trade or business school 


13 


17 


0 


7 


14 


Two-year college 


24 


29 


75 


17 


23 


Four-year college 


28 


26 


25 


31 


29 


Master’s degree or higher 


17 


3 


0 


22 


22 


Don’t know 


11 


20 


0 


7 


9 


N = 


162 


37 


4 


43 


78 



Some educational plan differences existed among the five YAP sites. In particular, Milwaukee 
YAP students were most likely to be uncertain of their future educational plans and West Bend 
students were primarily intending to attend a fom-year college. 

The work experience seemed to have influenced postsecondary educational plans, particulatiy for 
YAP students. According to the surveyed seniors with a work experience, 60 percent of the YAP 
and 75 percent of the co-op students had platmed to attend college prior to enrolling in either 
program; upon ^::^uation, this interest increased to 71 percent for YAP students and all the co-op 
students. In addition, 80 percent of the YAP and half the co-op students claimed that their program 
experiences influenced their postsecondary educational plans. According to the YAP students; 
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It helped me center in on something I had a vague liking for. Now I know exactly 
what I want to do. 

It showed me how far I can go with a two-year college degree. 

Before joining the program, I had only planned on going to the Tech, but now I am 
thinking about a four-year college. 

It made me realize that I would be better off going to a four-year college instead of 
work. 

Serigraph will send me to school. 



Employers’ Assessment 

One purpose of the program was to develop better-prepared entry-level employees. To determine 
the degree to which this objective was accomplish^, the employers were ask^ to compare the 
YAP graduates with typical entry-level employees (which represent the standard of whom 
employers hired, not the pool of applicants) on various techidcal and employability skills, as 
shown in Table 26. 

The majority of employers rated the YAP graduates as better than entry-level employees on half the 
selected skills. These included technical skills (computing and technic^ information and skills 
generally) and having an understanding of the whole company’s operations. This also included 
several employability and foundation skills such as acting responsibly at work, being able to work 
independently, solving job problems, learning quickly, and coming ready to work. Most rated the 
YAP students as equally well prepared on other interpersonal and foimd^on skills, such as 
working as a team member, showing individual initiative, using their time efficiently, and being 
able to deal with something out of the ordinary. Very few rated the YAP graduates as not being as 
comparable as other entry-level employees on any sl^. The exception was that less than half ±e 
employers rated YAP students on how well they dealt with customers, and of the remainder, one- 
third of the employers thought that YAP students did not do as well as other entry-level employees. 
This is consistent with the YAP students’ reports that they did not learn this skill very well and had 
limited opportunities to use it in the workplace. 

The s kills which most employers agreed that the YAP graduates were better than other entry-level 
employees were primarily technical: 

• using advanced computer skills (79 percent); 

• understanding the operations of the whole company (70 percent); and 

• using technical information and skills (54 percent). 

The majority of employers also rated the YAP gradu^es as better than other entry-level employees 
on several employability and foundation skills: 

acting responsibly and professionally (62 percent); 

coming to work on time and ready to work (62 percent); 

solving problems at work (60 percent); 

working independently and without direct supervision (56 percent); and 
learning information quickly and using it well (54 percent). 
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Table 26 



Percentage distribution of employers rating how YAP students compare to entry- 
level employees on selected technical and employability skills 



Technical and Employability Skills 


N 


Better 


About the 
same 


Not as 
Well 


Using advanced computer skills 


19 


79% 


5% 


16% 


Understanding the operations of the whole company 


24 


70 


25 


4 


Using technical information and skills 


26 


54 


46 


0 


Using materials and equipment efficiently 


26 


39 


58 


4 


Having basic academic skills/reading, writing, math 


26 


35 


62 


4 


Dealing with customers or clients 


12 


33 


33 


33 


Coming to work ready to work/on time 


26 


62 


35 


4 


Acting responsibly and professionally at work 


26 


62 


39 


0 


Solving problems on the job 


25 


60 


24 


16 


Working without direct supervision, independently 


25 


56 


36 


8 


Learning information quickly and using it well 


26 


54 


46 


0 


Showing individual initiative 


26 


50 


39 


12 


Planning their work/using tinte efficiently 


25 


48 


48 


4 


Working as a member of a team 


26 


46 


54 


0 


Making good decisions on their own 


25 


36 


52 


12 


Dealing with something out of the ordinary 


25 


32 


64 


4 



The employers also demonst^ed their commitment to the YAP students and their satisfaction with 
their performance in two critical ways: the first was to hire the youth during the summer between 
their jumor and senior years; the second was to employ the students after hi^ school graduation. 
The majority of the employers did both. 

Between their junior and senior years, 80 percent of the YAP students continued to work for their 
printing company (including 100 percent fi-om CESA #2 and CESA #7, 80-90 percent fix)m Fox 
V^ey and Milwaukee, but only 33 percent from West Bend). Most worked in just one area, 
prims^y press and bindery. A few worked in pre-press and in client-related services such as 
shipping and receiving, customer service and “the tont office.” A few worked in several areas 
and continued their training. 

By the end of their senior year, 64 percent of the YAP seniors reported that they had a guaranteed 
job for the upcoming summer following graduation with their printing company. An additional 1 1 
percent did not want to work because they were planning to continue in a postsecondary education 
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program, while the rest had other plans, such as working for another printer, or had not heard yet. 
Most who identified their upcoming job responsibilities explained that they were going to be in the 
press area. The rest were primarily split between pre-press and bindery/ffiiishing. 

Postsecondary Employment Experience 

The primary purpose of the YAP has been to prepare youth for employment in the printing 
industry. TTierefore, it was important to determine the degree to which progr^ gr^uates were 
employed in the printing industry following gradutdon, and the quality of tiheir jobs as a start in a 
career. An assumption of the program’s design was that the intensive two-year training and work 
experience would enable program graduates to obtain better quality jobs than students in other less 
intense training and woiic experience programs or just in classroom-based training. Follow-up 
interviews with program graduates and sampled graduates fixrm co-op in printing and from those 
who only had printing classes (from just Fox Valley and West Bend) provided comparative 
evidence on thus outcome. 

When interviewed six to eight months following graduation, almost all the YAP graduates and the 
majority of the otiher two types of graduates were working (as shown in Table 27); those who were 
not working were not looliig for work. Of those working, all of the YAP and co-op graduates 
(but only 17 percent of the odiers) were employed in the printing industry, a difference that was 
statistic^y significant. Thus, since graduation, almost aU the YAP graduates (94 percent), but 
only 60 percent of the co-op graduates and 13 percent of the printing-classes-only graduates 
worked in the printing industry. Those who were not working did not want a job. 

The YAP graduates seemed to have better jobs than the other graduates because a greater 
percentage were employed full-time, had been more continuously employed, had higher wages, 
and had jobs that requir^ more skills. The majority of working YAP gr^uates had full-time jobs 
(67 percent were working more than 30 hours a week). In contrast, only 50 percent of the 
printing-classes-only graduates and 33 percent of the co-op graduates were working fiiU-time. The 
working YAP graduates reported that they have been working continuously since ^aduation, in 
contrast to 60 percent of the co-op graduates and 50 ^rcent of the printing-classes-only graduates. 
The current jobs of the YAP graduates working in printing included being an assistant press 
operator, file film manager, plate maker, primary helper in irtrage assembly making, screen press 
operator, and feeder person. About half Ae YAP and co-op gr^uates, but less than 20 percent of 
tile printing-classes-only graduates, were working in jobs that required some skill. Fin^y, 
worldng YAP ^aduates were more likely to be earning more per hour than were the other two 
types of graduates: 60 percent were earning $7.00 per hour or more, in contrast to 33 percent of 
the other two groups. 
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Table 27 

Percentage of sampled graduates according to their employment status and job 

characteristics, by program type 



Employment Status 


Program Type 




YAP 


Co-op 


Classes only 


Current Employment Status 


Worldng 


94% 


60% 


75% 


Working in printing 


94 


60 


13 


Not working, not looking for job 


6 


40 


25 


Fortion ot time employed since graduation (of all) 


Ltaly alittle 


0 


20 


38 


Some of the time 


0 


0 


13 


Most of the time 


0 


20 


0 


All of the time 


100* 


60 


50 


Continued working at work experience job after graduation 


81 


20 


N/A 


Continued working for apprenticeship employer six to eight 
months after graduation 


75 


20 


N/A 


Would like a career in the printing industry 


75 


80 


38 


N = 


16 


5 


8 


Of those currently working: 


Hours worked per week: 
Less than 15 hours 


0 


0 


17 


15 to 30 hours 


33 


67 


33 


31 to 41 hours 


27 


0 


0 


More than 40 hours 


40 


33 


50 


Hourly earnings: 








$4.25 to $4.99 


7 


0 


17 


$5.00 to $6.99 


33 


67 


50 


$7.00 to $9.99 


60 


33 


17 


$10.00 to $12.99 


0 


0 


17 


$13.00 or more 


0 


0 


0 


N = 


15 


3 


6 



* One missing. 
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The YAP experience provided its students with a concrete linkage to the indus^ by helping them 
to develop a solid relationship with an employer, which proved to be quite fruitfiil for both them 
and their employers. Almost all the YAP graduates worked for the same employers of their youth 
apprenticeship position following graduation, and most were still with these same employers when 
interviewed six to eight months following graduation. In contrast, just 20 percent of the co-op 
graduates continued to work for the employer of their co-op experience once they graduated from 
Mgh school. 

Through the YAP experience, students developed a strong interest in the printing industry. 
Feedback from the YAP graduates demonstrated that the program was very successful in this 
objective, particularly in contrast with other graduates who had only classroom-based learning in 
printing. By the time of the follow-up survey, most YAP and some co-op graduates still had a 
strong interest in pursuing a career in the printing industry, while only 38 percent of the printing- 
classes-only graduates did. 

When asked what they enjoyed about working in the printing industry, many YAP graduates 
corrunented on the work and their s kills used: art, technology and computers, learning how all 
parts of a print job go together, being part of the process, and the challenge to do things right and 
“get them out the door.” Others identified other work-related qualities such as the nice people, the 
pay, flexible schedule, and being treated like an adult 

Most YAP graduates’ interest in printing seemed to be far reaching. Many YAP graduates 
described their current career plans in long-range terms, primarily in printing management 
including: 

• gainin g more experience and then start-up a printing place of my own; 

• becoming a supervisor or manager in pre-press; 

• continuing to work at current company and advance into management; 

• becoming a pressman in 5-10 years; and 

• majoring in desktop publishing and management at a four-year college and continuing to 
work with current or new printing employer. 

In contrast, co-op graduates and printing-classes-only graduates had more irmnediate, and often 
more vague career plans such as “to stay in printing” or no plans — ^“Don’t know yet; finish school 
and then see.” Thus, it appears that the more intensive exposure and work experience in a printing 
company may have strengfoened and focused the YAP graduates’ career plans, in contrast to other 
graduates with more limited work experience or only classroom-based instruction. 

Program Benefits for Subsequent Employment 

To determine how their program experiences influenced their career pursuits, the YAP and co-op 
graduates were asked to characterize their experiences and subsequent benefits. The YAP 
graduates agreed that participating in the program improved their career plans by giving them a 
career focus and an awareness of the “real world.” Several described the program as pointing them 
in the right direction. Several were now interested in management in printing, which they 
attribute to their program experience. It appeared from their comments that many had a general 
interest in printing or a related interest in art and graphic arts prior to enrolling. Through the 
program, however, they developed a more concrete career focus and direction. 

All the YAP graduates and 67 percent of the co-op graduates reported that their program experience 
was useful in their employment, and identified a number of ways in which it was immediately 
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teneficial. The most common response for both groups was that it focused them on printing-type 
jobs and provided a work history. But YAP graduates were more likely than co-op graduates to 
report that the program benefited them by giving them job-spedfic training that prepared them for 
entry-level employment in printing and that was respected by en^)loyers in the industry (see Table 



In an open-ended question, the graduates explained further how their program prepared them for 
employment As one YAP graduate explained, “Our experience gives you an overview. Others 
who don’t go through the program wouldn’t get the big picture, but you go through every thing .” 
None of the co-op ^aduates stressed this benefit; only one explained that the program helped them 
to develop some sl^ls which employers would recognize. 

The Y^ graduates were somewhat more likely than the co-op graduates to rate their program as 
preparing Aem very well for employment (50 percent and 25 percent, respectively). Most 
graduates in both groups, however, rated their programs as preparing them at least somewhat well 
for employment. In describing specific ways in which participating in the program benefited their 
employment, the YAP graduates stressed that the training and work experience gave them a head 
start and an ability to advance faster than others. As one graduate explained, it gave him a “step 
ahead of anyone off the street.” They also found that they were trained faster when hired for a 
specific job after graduation and had a good knowledge of a company and its people prior to being 
employed (since many became employ^ by their training company). 

The YAP and co-op graduates rated how well specific program components (rather than the 
program as a whole) had prepared them for their current job. Almost all the YAP and co-op 
graduates rated their printing classes and work experiences as having prepared them at least 
somewhat well for their current jobs. The majority of g^uates in both groups also rated their 
academic classes similarly. YAP and co-op graduates differed, however, on their computing 
classes, with the majority of YAP graduates rating these highly in contrast to just 33 percent of the 
co-op graduates. 
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Table 28 



Percentage of YAP and co-op graduates according to beneHts and evaluation of 
their program for their subsequent employment 



BeneHts and Evaluation 


Type 




YAP 


Co-op 


Ways program benefited: 


Provided a work history 


100% 


60% 


Trained for entry into beginning jobs in printing 


93 


60 


Provided training that is respected by employers in the industry 


93 


60 


Focused on printing-type jobs 


93 


80 


Provided employer contact 


87 


60 


No benefits, not employed 


6 


20 


How well program prepared them for employment: 


Very well 


50 


25 


Somewhat well 


44 


50 


Mixed 


6 


25 


Skills learned in program using in current employment: 


Academic skills 


53 


33 


Printing skills 


100 


67 


Employability skills 


80 


100 


Computing skills 


60 


33 


Rated program components as very well or somewhat well in current job: 


Academic classes 


73 


67 


Computing classes 


60 


33 


Printing classes 


93 


100 


Work experience in printing 


93 


100 


N = 


16 


5 



The graduates also identified how they were using various skills learned in the progr^ in their 
employment. Most YAP and co-op ^aduates reported that they were using the printing and 
employability skills that they had learned. YAP graduates, however, were almost twice as likely as 
the co-op graduates to report that they were using the academic and computing skills developed 
through tteir program in their employment. 
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Postsecondary Education Experience 

While the YAP was not designed specifically as a college preparation prograna, it was structured to 
give students early exposure to college and simultaneous credit accumulation to farilitate and 
shorten subsequent college enrollment. As a secondary objective, the YAP strongly encouraged 
students to pursue at least a technical college degree, and prepared them to pursue a range of career 
options within the printing field, including those which requuTed further education. Thus, the YAP 
was designed to facilitate graduates’ entry both directly into work and into further education. 

Several of the YAP courses were technical college courses or equivalents and were articulated witfi 
a local college. As a result, students graduated fix>m the program having earned at least one 
semester of a two-year associate’s degree in printing (the Fox Valley YAP students earn up to a 
year because all their courses are at the technical college). YAP students were therefore more 
prq)ared to continue in a college program than they may have otherwise because they had already 
accumulated some credit The technical college credit earned while in high school could eventually 
be transferred to a four-year college, once a student had earned an associate’s degree. As a result 
many YAP students plaimed to and subsequently emx)lled in higher education after graduation. 

Postsecondary education participation. To determine the program’s impact on postsecondary 
education participation, YAP gr^uates and other conq)arison graduates were asked about the 
program’s influence on their continued education. Within eight months following graduation, 
about two-thirds of the graduates studied had enrolled in a postsecondary education program, a 
trai^g program, or the military, with most in a two-year or four-year college. The results were 
similar for all three graduate sarrqtles (as shown in Table 29). Of those who ever eiuroUed, most 
(although less so for YAP g^uates) were stiU ettfolled when interviewed six to eight months 
following graduation. This included all the co-op and printing-classes-only graduates (there was 
no comparison group of general students for this interview) and 70 percent of the YAP graduates 
who had ever eiu'olled in a postsecondary program. In addition most of the graduates firom all 
these groups who were currently in school had been enrolled most (if not all) of the time since high 
school graduation. 
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Table 29 

Postsecondary educational experience of 1994 sampled graduates, by type 



Postsecondary Education Experience 




Program Type 




YAP 


Co-op 


Printing Classes Only 


Ever Enrolled 


63% 


60% 


53^ 


n = 


16 


5 


8 


Of those ever enrolled: 








Currently enrolled 


70% 


100% 


100% 


n = 


10 


3 


5 


Of those currently enrolled: 








duelled hill-time 


71% 


100% 


80% 


Nfojor 








Printing 


71 


67 


40 


Other 


29 


33 


60 


Portion of the time enrolled since high school 
graduation: 








Part of the time 


0 


0 


20 


Most of the time 


57 


33 


20 


All of the time 


43 


67 


60 


Type of degree earning: 






40 


Associate’s degree 


86 


67 


Bachelor’s degree 


14 


0 


60 


Don’t know/Not sure 


0 


33 


0 


N = 


7 


3 


5 



Of those who were currently enrolled in college, most were enrolled full-time and most of the YAP 
and co-op graduates were majoring in printing (71 percent and 67 percent, respectively), but only 
40 percent of the printing-classes-only ^duates were. The three groups of graduates varied 
somewhat in their degree goal, however: most of the YAP graduates (86 percent) were working 
toward their associate’s degree, in contrast to 67 percent of the co-op graduates and only 40 
percent of the printing-classes-only graduates. The rest were working on their bachelor’s degree 
or did not know what degree they intended to earn. Most graduates enrolled in associate’s degree 
programs were attending Fox Valley Technical College, Nfflwaukee Area Technical College, or 
Monroe Park Technical College. Those pursuing a four-year degree were studying at one of the 
various University of Wisconsin campuses. 

The three groups of students differed somewhat in their combined postsecondaiy education and 
employment status as shown in Table 30. Almost 40 percent of all three groups were combining 
botii attending college and working. Of the three groups, YAP graduates were least likely to be 
only enrolled in college. Slightly more than half of the YAP g^uates were only woridng, while 
proportionately fewer of the other two groups were only working. Of the three groups, only one 
co-op graduate was neither working nor in college. 

All the YAP graduates in college, except one, were also still working for their youth apprenticeship 
employer, when interviewed six to eight months after graduation. Of the few YAP graduates who 
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were not working for the same employer, only one was in college and the other two were working 
elsewhere. Only one co-op graduate was combining college and employment, and was working 
for his co-op employer. 



Table 30 



Percentage distribution of graduates by their employment and educational status 
six to eight months after graduation, by program type 



Post-graduation Status 


Program Type 


YAP 


Co-op 


Printing Classes Only 


Working only 




20% 


38% 


Attending school only 


7 


20 


25 


Both working and attending school 


38 


40 


38 


Doing neither 


0 


20 


0 



Some ^aduates, particularly YAP students, had employer-directed postsecondary tr aining either 
on-the-job or in conjunction with a formal postsecondary educational institution. Many YAP 
graduates continued to received on-the-job training. Of the YAP graduates, 39 percent reported 
diat they received additional bn-the-job training, 23 percent received educational stipends for 
technic^ college course work (paying for tuition and travel, if a “B” or “C” grade average was 
maintained), and 15 percent received mote general job-related training. A few of the printing- 
classes-only students also reported that their employers provided tuition-reimbursement for 
technical school, sent them to school for specialized training, or provided on the job training. 

Haw program participation benefited subsequent postsecondary education. According to the YAP 
graduates, participating in the youth apprenticeship program influenced their postsecondary plans 
most by its focus and direction. As several graduates explained, it “help(ed) narrow down what I 
wanted to do” and “helped give me a direction of where I wanted to go.” A few admitted that they 
learned what they did not want to do as well as what they wanted to do, and the role of 
postsecondary education in preparing for jobs that they wanted. As one student explained, “[I] can 
see the jobs that you could get if you went on and the jobs you would have to take if you didn’t go 
on in school.” 

A few graduates identified a range of other influences from the program that benefited their 
postsecondary education, including a general exposure to careers and clarity of what they entailed; 
maturity and communication skill development; and financial stability. Graduates were more Ukely 
to point to the advantage Of prior college credit accumulation as a postsecondary education benefit 
of participating in the program, and the benefit of reducing the amount of time they will have to 
attend college to earn their two-year or four-year college degree. Others pointed to the benefits of 
becoming familiar with college and the expectations. At least one student enjoyed being mixed in 
with other college students (which was an arrangement that existed only at the Fox Valley site) and 
a few stated that they realized that they needed more than a high school education and could benefit 
from a college education. In contrast, the co-op graduates were vague about how their program 
experience influenced their postsecondary plans, pointing primarily to the career exposure (and a 
general sense of the education required to achieve success in the workforce) that it gave them. 

Both YAP and co-op program graduates identified selected ways in which their programs benefited 
them in preparing for postsecondary education and training, and often agreed alraut what was most 
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beneficial (as shown in Table 31). Most important to them was that the programs provided solid 
academic skills (such as in English, communications, and math) which the majority reported that 
they used in college. Second, the program was beneficial because it gave them a focus to pursue a 
printing major and third, it helped to familiarize them with college-level coursework. 

Despite their agreement on all of these benefits, YAP graduates were far more likely than co-op 
graduates to report that their respective work experience program prepared them very well for 
college (57 percent and 0 percent, respectively). In addition, all YAP graduates and 67 percent of 
the co-op gi^uates rated dieir program experience as preparing them at least somewhat well for 
college, as shown in Table 3 1 . In addition, almost all YAP gr^uates rated all selected program 
components as preparing them somewhat to very well for college, particularly their academic 
classes. Co-op gr^uates were less likely to rate their academic and computing classes as highly. 

Long-range educational plans. In the long term, most graduates in all three groups plarmed to 
complete a postsecondary education or training program, as shown in Table 32. The YAP 
graduates, however, were more likely to have subsequent long-term educational plans (completing 
just a four-year college or a master’s degree as well) than did the other two types of graduates. In 
addition, three YAP graduates planned to transfer to a four-year college program in printing 
(primarily in graphic arts, printing management and graphics communication) the following year, 
la considering future vocational training that they might need, some YAP graduates identified 
management and supervision, while others thought that they would need more employer-specific 
training. 
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Table 31 



Percentage of graduates in college according to how their program participated in 
college beneflted them for postsecondary education and skills used, by type 



Benefits 


Program Type 




YAP 


Co-op 


Ways participation in program beneHted them: 
Provided solid academic skills 


86% 


67% 


Helped familiarize with college-level coursewoik 


71 


67 


Focused on the course work to pursue a printing major 


86 


67 


Other 


0 


0 


No benefits, although in college 


14 


0 


Skills using in college: 
Communication 


86 


100 


Computational/Math 


71 


100 


Computing 


71 


67 


Keyboarding 


71 


67 


Printing 


71 


67 


How well program prepared them for college: 
Very well 


57 


0 


Somewhat well 


42 


67 


Mixed 


0 


33 


Somewhat poorly 


0 


0 


Very poorly 


0 


0 


Ratea as very or somewhat well in college preparation: 

Academic classes 


100 


67 


Computing classes 


89 


33 


Printing classes 


78 


100 


Work experience in printing 


89 


100 


N = 


7 


3 
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Table 32 

Percentage distribution of graduates, by type, according to their long range 

educational plans 



Future Educational Plans 


Program Type 


YAP 


Co-op 


Classes only 


Gone as far in education as plan to go 
Complete a training program 
Con^lete a college education 
Complete a master’s degree program 
Complete a professional degree or doctorate 
Other 

Don’t know/undecided 


13% 


20% 


0% 


6 


20 


38 


44 


20 


38 


13 


0 


13 


0 


0 


0 


6 


20 


0 


19 


20 


13 


N = 


16 


5 


8 



Source: Follow up survey of 1994 graduates 

A comparison of the long-range educational plans of the graduates (six to eight months after 
^duation) and of the seniors who were about to graduate (as shown in Table 24) shows some 
similarities and differences. Similar percentages of YAP gr^uates and seniors were uncertain 
about their long-term educational plans and YAP graduates were slightly more likely to report that 
they would not go beyond their high school education. But a greater percentage of YAP graduates 
than YAP seniors were planning to complete college and possibly a professional degree. Among 
these who were in co-op, the graduates were less lh:ely than the seniors to plan to complete 
college. Finally, the printing classes only graduates were more likely than the seniors to plan on 
further education, although similar percentages were planning to earn a college degree or more. 
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EMPLOYER EXPERIENCE 



Introduction 

The key to the Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing (YAP) is substantive employer 
participation in all phases — ^program design, curriculum development, training, and hiring 
graduates. The printing companies’ most extensive contribution was the mentor training provided 
and wages paid throughout each student’s two-year experience. Engaging, manag ing and 
sustaining employer participation can be challenging, as Bailey and Merritt point out, and related 
problems can restrict the growth potential of intensive work-based learning programs, like- YAP. 

In addition, there is some concern on a policy level, as raised by Osterman and lannozzi, that 
employer bias against youth may be too difficult to overcome. Based on these concerns and 
issues, this evaluation explored employers’ reasons for participation, how they managed the 
training and own participation, and their assessments of the quality of graduates as potential entry- 
level employees. Integrating this progi^ into their companies’ operations had other potential 
benefits, so how their participation positively benefited them and their company was also 
examined. 

Background 

There were 28 printmg companies participating in the YAP in the five sites. These companies 
varied dramatically in size, specialization and diversity, reflecting the printing industry as a whole. 
Their sizes ranged from emploj^g six to 1,(XX) people, with half who had fewer than 1(X) 
employees. Some had broad printing capacity, while others specialized in publications, high- 
qu^ty products, and web printing. Most were well-established businesses which have been in 
operation for over 20 years (including 25 percent which have been in existence for over 80 years). 
Only three companies were unionized (which may reflect in part the diffi culty of engaging 
unionized companies in the program because of how employee responsibilities and benefits are 
carefully defined). 

The interviewed mentors/employers of these 28 companies varied in their length of participation in 
the program and the ori^ of the program in their area Most of the employers from Fox Valley 
and West Bend had participated for tkree-four years, since the YAP’s inception. At the other three 
newer sites, employers had participated for one-two years. A few employers were new to the 
program, reflecting on-going recruitment and promotion with some companies and staff turnover 
in other compames. Finally, a few companies had more sp^ialized experience with the program 
because they had helped to establish the youth apprenticeship model in )\%consin, through their 
role on a statewide advisory committee in designing the model and the competency-based 
curriculuriL 

According to the interviewed employers,^ employment opportunities in the prin tin g industry were 
very good in their areas. Many described the field as “wide open” for people of varying abilities, 
and reported to printing is the third largest industry in the state. The majority of employers 
reported that it was difficult to find qualified people to hire and that there was a need to get young 
people interested in the field. Wisconsin has a low unemployment rate generally and some 
employers, particularly ones from smaller companies, were having difficulty finding workers to fill 
available job openings (depending upon the ty^s of positions being filled). As one employer 
explained: 

There's a need to get young p^ple interested in graphic arts. The local tech college 

graduates usually go to big printers. This seem^ like a good way for us to get 



^ 30 employers were interviewed from the 28 companies. 
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someone in and train them so that maybe they could become a future employee for 
us (CESA #2 employer, telephone interview). 

Most employers identified electronic imaging and publishing (including electronic pre-press and 
digital technology) as the growth area for the industry. 

Some companies had a prior history of training students and being involved in public education 
generally. About 60 percent had prior experience in training students, through sumn^r internship 
programs (32 percent) or co-op education (32 percent). Many companies provide various other 
education^ enrichment and support services for their local public schools, such as: 

• participation in career fairs or Career Days (39 percent); 

• worksite tours (32 percent); 

• curriculum advisement and planning (18 percent); 

• program or activity sponsorship (such as Junior Achievement, adopt-a-school or buying 
school advertisements 18 percent); 

• job shadowing (11 percent); and 

• doing print jobs for schools and other programs (11 percent). 

Employer Recruitment 

Thirty employers were interviewed from the 28 companies (two employees were interviewed from 
two companies) about their role as mentors and wor^ite coordinators for mentors and youth 
apprentices in foeir companies. These employers varied in their position in the company and in 
their roles in making decisions about participating in the YAP. Sotite involved their companies in 
the program after they (or their company) were asked to volunteer or heard about the program at a 
meeting. Others becWe involved because their boss had made a commitment to the program. A 
few employers participated because of an existing relationship with a local high school for other 
programs, such as co-op education. A few employers had be«n part of the initial plaiming for the 
YAP, so were already invested in trying it. Others were recruited when approached by tte 
schools, the chambers of commerce, and, in one case, a student and her parent. Several chambers 
of cormnerce actively recruited employers through letters, professional association meeting 
presentations, and phone calls. 

The employers gave a variety of reasons for agreeing to be mentors and participate in the program 
generally. These clustered around issues related to preparing better entry-level ei^loyees for the 
field, trj^g out a promising educational endeavor, supporting education, and being responsive to 
the community. Very few gave us reasons benefits for their company specifically. Several 
employers explained their reasons for participating by identifying benefits for their company and 
the industry in training entry-level employees: the opportunity to train good entry-level employees 
01 percent); the need for more on-the-job training (17 percent); and need to get more young people 
into the industry (10 percent). 

. . .it’s a win-win situation. The printing industry hasn’t done a good job of 
marketing itself, especially in light of all the recent technological advances in the 
field. Most people think of it as blue-collar, dirty, and labor intensive. So we have 
a hard time recruiting. Also, I believe that many Idds need more hands-on learning 
to absorb information (CESA #2 employer, telephone interview). 

Several employers were personally interested in playing an educating role and strongly believed in 
the youth apprenticeship model for training entry-level employees. K& one employer stated: “it 
made sense.” Several employers described the difficulty of finding entry-level employees with 
prior experience and were therefore interested in this program as a means of developing qualified 
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people. Other employers talked about the need for good attitudes and work skills which schools 
could provide and having hired less-weU-qualified people in the past with whom they got stuck. 

Some employers identified the educational benefits as the reason for their participation: it 
contribute to the education of youth (17 percent) and “I’m pro-education” (10 percent). Some 
joined for more general reasons: it sound^ like a good program (30 percent), provided fiuther 
promotion of the industry (10 percent), and it was something new and different (10 percent). A 
few employers also viewed this as a way to “give back” to the community. One employer went 
further to explain that he had been interested in the opportunity to improve his company’s own 
training methods, by learning from the school and technical college. He had found alr^y that his 
student trainers have become better trainers. 

One Milwaukee employer explained further why his company got involved. The company found 
that they were not getting qu^fied people for their openings and experienced high turnover for 
entry-level employees. They also found that they would have to hire people away from other 
companies, and would not 1^ youth out of high school. As the employer elaborated, printing 
companies used to be more “closed trade” and “informal networks generated enough people,” but 
not any mote. They also found that it would take two to three years to get high school gr^uates 
trained to their way of doing things, and technology had begrm to change rapidly. Therefore, the 
company conclude that the industry needed to participate in high school training. 
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Mentor Training 

Mentor training was organized by each site to 
train employer coordinators and mentors. 
Fieqi^ndy, a local technical college was 
responsible for periodic mentor training, 
which entailed start-up training for mentors in 
new sites and follow-up training for new 
mentors and existing mentors. The mentor 
training usually consisted of a fiill-day session 
prior to the school year and a mid-year follow- 
up session. Mentor training was Either 
reinforced in some sites through monthly 
mentor meetings and frequent communication 
between the printing instructors and the 
mentors. 

Fox Valley provides an example of the n^ntor 
training process. The youth apprenticeship 
coordinator of the Fox Valley Chamber of 
Commerce conducts a full-day mentor training 
session for new mentors and an additional 
half-day training for new and existing 
mentors. All mentors are first oriented by a 
descriptive overview of the program. The full- 
day n^ntor training program is conducted by 
the coordinator, counselors and technical 
college teaching staff. The topics covered are 
adolescent development and Itehavior; history 
and philosophy of the program; expectations 
for training and supervising the students as 
employees; the mentorship role in effective 
communication; self-esteem development and 
positive feedback. In addition, the training is 
used to review the curriculum and the grading t 



“Harley,” a Mentor 

Harley is the pressroom superintendent at a large 
printing company. He has been in the industry 
for 21 years, and been a trainer-coach in many 
companies for several years. Still, he found Ae 
mentor training for to be very useful, 
primarily because it covered adolescent 
development issues. 

His company started with two apprentices and 
added oAers in the second year. He is 
responsible for the ^prentices’ work and 
training in the press room, gives out the work 
assignments, and coordinates the trainers. He 
also attends the mentor meetings and coordinates 
with the school staff. 

According to Harley, the apprentices are 
constantly supervised while working, as would 
be other entry-level employees. He explained 
that most of the printing company staff is young 
(under 30) and have had lots of opportunities in 
die company, which has grown very fast in the 
past few years. As a result, they are eager to 
share. He also works to avoid using the 
apprentices as cheap labor. 

He has not had difficulty in using the conqietency 
rating forms and found that the printing 
instructors and the worksite trainers were 
consistent in their evaluation of the apprentices. 



Mentor training proved to be somewhat logistically complicated. First, the technical college and 
local chamber of commerce staff often trained the mentors, yet these staff were not part of on- 
going YAP training and operations as were printing instructors and program coordinators. As a 
result, these trainers of mentors were less aware of the problems, ch^enges, and implementation 
irregulaiities that existed or were developing. Second, the companies varied significantly in how 
they mentored and trained students. Some companies assigned specific mentor-trainers to guide 
the students through their two-year competency training. Others had the mentors serve as 
coordinators for the students’ tr aining which in turn was provided by different staff in each 
printing production area. Frequently, the hands-on trainers (which sometimes would be all the 
employees in an area) were not referred for mentor training. Therefore, the mentors within and 
across the sites differ^ in their training needs and it was unclear how the mentor training provided 
was then shared with the hands-on trainers in each company. Understanding that these differences 
in mentoring responsibilities exist is useful in interpreting the interviewed employers’ reactions to 
the mentor training. 



When asked about how they were trained as mentors, the interviewed employers gave a range of 
responses. Most (77 percent) reported that they attended an orientation session (referring to the 
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ones organized by the program coordinators or the local technical colleges). Of those who attended 
orientation sessions, most found them to be helpful; but several e mp loyers did not. (At least one 
employer gave this assessment rating because he was an experienced trainer.) Of the topics 
covert about half the enqiloyers who attended these sessions found the unit on how to work with 
adolescents to be very useM in helping them to understand the youths’ maturity. As one employer 
described the mentor training: 

It was a good recap of what point high school students are at in terms of maturity 
level, p] learned what to expect ftom them and how to deal with high school 
students (West Bend employer, telephone interview). 

There were some exceptions by site in employers' reaction to the mentor training and orientation. 

In one new site, most of tte employers thought that “no one knew what was going on” and that 
they had to learn how to use the curriculum as they went along, attributing these problems to the 
newness of the program. 

Since the sites varied in whether they offered subsequent mentor training and periodic mentor 
meetings for problem solving (and diat the employers differed in their roles as mentors), only some 
employers reported that they h^ additional tr aining . About one-quarter of the interviewed 
employers reported that they received additional training from the schools and another quarter 
reported that there was a lot of on-going communication among the companies, schools, and local 
committees about the progr^ and student training. A few employers h^ several mentors in their 
company who helped to train other mentors, so additional t raining was occurring. About half the 
employers reported that they would like to have additional training. The most frequently requested 
training topics were methods for communicating with and effective teaching methods for youth. 

Mentoring 

For most employers, rnentoring was an added job responsibility, with variable time demands 
depending upon the mix of other employees who provided training and the number of apprentices 
being trained. The mentoring process became more than just training for both the mentors and the 
students. The mentors, as described below, derived considerable satisfaction from their role and 
from watching someone grow and learn. 

Being a mentor. The interviewed employers varied in whether they were mentors or coordinated 
mentors. Combined, many (60 percent) estimated that they devoted one-four hours per week to 
their mentor role, while the rest devoted more. For about one-third, being a mentor was 
acknowledged as being part of their job, while the rest worked it into their regular work load. 

Only 10 percent received additional cotrq)ensation for their mentor responsibihties and one 
company paid its mentors overture if they had to stay late to finish a job because they had been 
working with a student earlier. 

When interview^ in summer 1995, most employers reported that they would continue to serve as 
mentors, p^artly because they enjoyed the program and found it to be worthwhile (50 percent), 
that it provided valuable skills training for potential employees (31 percent), and that it was a 
beneficial program for youth (19 percent). A few employers reported that Aey might not or would 
not be rnentors again, in part because of limitations in the company’s capacity to take on additional 
apprentices (having hired their recent graduate), the time commitment, and the lack of students 
available. 

The employers identified many personal rewards which they derived from their participation in the 
progi^. Most of these rewards centered on the joy of helping the students gain skills, mature as 
individuals, and develop into good employees. ITiey also centered on the pleasure of Ireing a role 
model, passing along their knowledge and experience, and mai^g a difference in the students’ 
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education. A few employers also noted the benefit of being able to network with other employers 
and the community. 

Number of students trained. The companies varied somewhat in the number of students they 
trained, as shown in Table 33. The most common configuration, however, was for the company 
to train one student (either a jimior or a senior) or two students (one junior and one senior). Fifty- 
three percent of the employers trained only one student, either a junior or a senior. Fifteen percent 
trained two and a few trained three or more students (including at least one junior and one senior). 
The exception was one company in West Bend which trained 12 students each year. 

Table 33 



Number of companies and students trained by site 



Site 


Number of companies 


Number of juniors 


Number of seniors 


CESA#2 


9 


2 


10 


CESA#7 


5 


1 


6 


Fox Valley 


8 


10 


10 


Milwaukee 


4 


2 


4 


West Bend 


2 . 


8 


7 



Only a few companies (28 percent) reported that they could increase the munber of students trained 
each year. The rest gave several reasons why they were limited in the number of students they 
could train: 

• Their con^any was too small to handle more employees (39 percent) 

• They thought that having more students would slow up the company’s productivity (29 
percent) 

• They found that working with students was time-consuming (25 percent) 

• They lacked enough available equipment to train more students at the same time (14 
percent). 

In addition, a few companies were having difficulty sustaining their existing level of participation. 
Two companies in one site said that they were going to suspend participation for one year, one 
because of the loss in production time and the other, because they were getting new equipment and 
needed the time to devote to it without having to train a student as well. None were discontinuing 
because they were dissatisfied with the program. 

Added student support. The various companies provided students with a few benefits beyond the 
tr aining — ^additional hours of work, employee perks, and, occasionally, transportation to and from 
tte worksite. All the companies offered their student apprentices additional hours of work for pay: 

• summer employment (68 percent); 

• weekend hours of employment during the school year (57 percent); 

• extended workday hours (as they would other employees) (46 percent); 

• employment during school vacations (43 percent); and 

• employment during school holidays (32 percent). 
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Almost one-third of the employers provided students with employee perks, such as discounts, 
passes, and inclusion in staff parties and dinners (as they did other employees). As one CESA #7 
employer explained: 

[The students] are involved in things like die company picnic and Christmas party. 

If we give out movie passes to the staff for a record sales month, they get those too 
and on their birthday they get a $25.00 gift certificate like the other employees. 

Future Employability 

Based upon their feedback, it appears that employers were impressed with the tr aining they, other 
employers and the schools were providing students and how prepared the students became for 
subs^uent employment. All the employers rated the YAP students’ future employability 
(particularly in the print industry) as excellent or very good. According to a CESA #2 employer: 

In general, for any prospective employer, [students’] participation in the program 
shows that they put in the time commitment, [got a] solid introduction base, and 
learned a litde about a lot of press. They are mdes ahead of those coming off the 
street or straight out of high school. 

Some employers gave specific reasons for this: 

• YAP graduates are a step ahead of the average high school graduate. 

• YAP graduates have the experience that many employers are looking for in an entry-level 
employee. 

• There is a labor shortage in the printing industry which the graduates can help resolve. 

Several participating employers also conunented that employers generally recognize and value this 
training. As one Milwaukee employer explained, “many employers are familiar with the program 
and are more likely to hire one of its graduates.” Some employers thought the YAP graduates 
codd start to work right away, particularly at entry-level jobs, because of how well they had been 
trained. Others thou^t that ±e YAP graduates just need^ more experience, having learned the 
basics, and some thought that they needed better interpersonal skills, particularly in being part of a 
team A few employers, primarily from one site, thought that the YAP graduates needed more 
training in a selected area to be employable, although this depended somewhat on the graduates’ 
area of interest. As one CESA #2 employer explained: 

They could walk into a small print shop or do proofing or something in a larger 
shop right away. For electronic pre-press, they would need more schooling. Press 
room needs five years of apprenticeship under a journeyman. 

The employers demonstrated further how valuable they found the tr ainin g by ex plaining that they 
would hire the graduates themselves and would be somewhat more likely to start the YAP 
graduates at a higher starting salary than they would for typical entry-level employees, as shown in 
Table 34. Seventy percent of the employers would start the YAP graduates at $7.00-10.00 per 
hour, while only 43 percent of the employers would start typical entry-level employees at this rate. 
All employers reported that they would hire YAP graduates if a position were available (although a 
few employers did qualify their answer saying it would depend upon the student’s qualifications). 
Those employers who gave an unqualified answer explain^ that they would hire a YAP graduate 
because: 

• the graduate had thorough training and work experience (91 percent); 

• they would know what the student’s training and job performance had been (39 percent); 
and 
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• they would know that the graduates were interested in the industry and would have a good 
understanding of the business (35 percent). 

Table 34 



Percentage distribution of employers according to their typical starting hourly 
wages recommended for YAP graduates and for other entry>level employees 



Hourly wage 


YAP graduates 


Typical entry-level employees 


:^5.(Kl-6.99 


23% 


53% 


$7.00-8.99 


53 


43 


$9.00-9.99 


17 


0 


Depends on union scale 


10 


7 


Don’t know 


13 


3 



N = 30 

Source: Employer telephone interviews, summer 1995 



Interagency Relations in Program Management 

The YAP’s success (and the learning experiences of each student) has been highly dependent upon 
close working relationships at each site among several entities — employers, school liaisons, a 
program coordinator, teci^cal college instmctors, and other participating agencies. These 
relationships were configured differently across the sites, varying in part on the population density. 
Some sites (Milwaukee and West Bend) have a centralized program in just one large high school, 
which limit^ the need for a number of organizations and staff to be directly responsible for 
various facets of the students’ experiences. The other three sites were fairly decentralized in more 
geographically dispersed areas, involving multiple high schools in each site. These sites lacked an 
overall coordbator or director who was responsible for all program facets. Instead, different 
entities were responsible for student recruitment (usually the schools), employer participation 
(usually the Chamber of Commerce) and printing instmctor tr ainin g (usually a separate education 
agency). Most sites used an operations or implementation committee with ^ucation and employer 
representation which met regularly to address on-going problems, issues, and concerns and to 
provide general oversight. 

Program management and responsibilities were split among several individuals in supporting 
students' work-based training. In each site, one person (usually a high school-based program 
coordinator or a chamber of commerce-sponsored program coordinator) recruited companies and 
facilitated the student interview and placement process. Printing instmctors usually coordinated 
with individual mentors at each company on the competency training, student performance and 
evaluation, and student problems. In some cases, company mentors relied upon school liaisons to 
address individual student problems, such as absenteeism and performance. In Milwaukee and 
West Bend, the program coordinator and school liaison were die same person. 

The employers were interviewed about the quality of their relationships with the various entities 
that coordinated the program and supported their student tr aining . Because the roles and agency 
participation differed substantially among the five sites, it was difficult to interpret the employers’ 
responses, particularly in discussing their relationship with the school liaisons. For example, half 
the employers rated their relationship with the school liaisons as very good, emphasizing diat they 
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were in constant communication, that the liaison (or school) was very interested in the program and 
was accessible to the employer. Most of the other employers rated this relationship as average, 
explaining that they were only in contact at mentor meetings or when problems arose. Yet some 
sites were organized in a way that limited the school liaison’s responsibilities, so this more limited 
contact would be expected. 

In two decentralized sites, employers gave mixed reviews about their relationship with the school 
liaison. In one site, none of the employers rated their relationship with the school liaisons as very 
good, primarily because they had little contact (given the decentralized nature of that site’s 
organization for the program). One employer, in another decentralized site, foimd the school 
liaison to be very inattentive to his concerns and would have quit working with the high school as a 
result, if it had not been for the principal’s intervention. 

The employers seemed to have developed a closer relationship with the printing instroctors, 
although the frequency and nature of interaction varied greatly among tte sites depending upon the 
existence of a program coordinator. The exception was in one site where the school liaison, not 
the printing instractor, had the primary employer contact In one site, the en^)loyers explained that 
the printing instroctors met with them once a semester to review student assessments. la the other 
three sites, the employers described weekly or monthly meetings with the printing instroctors (as 
well as intermittent telephone contact) through monthly mentor meetings, steering committee 
meetings, and other functions. Most of the employers with some interaction described their 
relationship as good or excellent. A few employers noted that they had been students of the 
instroctors themselves, so already had a good working relationship. 

The sites often had several committees that oversaw and helped to coordinate the YAP. Usually, 
there was a broadly focused education and employment committee for the area and a Youth 
Apprenticeslup Program steering committee (which may have coordinated several youth 
apprenticeship programs). Most sites usually had monthly mentor meetings as well. Because of 
the multiple committee configuration (and differences in how each site termed their various 
committees) it was difficult to solicit employer feedback on these committees and their 
participation. Most employers explained that they were active members of an advisory or steering 
committee for the program and rated this experience as good (the rest explained that they did not 
attend meetings). Almost half the employers explained that part of the committee’s woA was to do 
program plaiming and evaluation. These committees, when operating, seemed to be good vehicles 
for clarif^g training expectations, solving problems, and integrating the work-based and school- 
based components. 

Beneftts of Participation 

As Bailey outlines, employers become involved in intensive training programs for altruistic, 
individu^, and collective industry benefits. Sustaining their participation requires that they derive 
some individual benefit as well as collective benefit which they value. This appeared to be the case 
in the YAP. 

The eir^loyers described how their participation in the YAP was beneficial for their company. 

Their responses stressed the workforce development aspects of the program and potential for 
indirect or unintended return on providing an educational service. Half the employers explained 
that their company benefited by developing better-trained, future entry-level employees. In 
addition, at least one employer describe the program as an excellent marketing and recruitment 
tool for potential employees. 

About one-quarter of the employers also reported that it benefited the company by improving their 
relationship with and helping the community. Several enq>loyers reported that the program had 
been good for company mo^e, helping to bring people togetiier and getting people excited about 
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their industry. Similarly, a few employers reported that it fine-tuned and refocused the skills of the 
employees who were trainers and mentors, challenging their trainers and strengthening their 
employees' knowledge. 

In some instances, the YAP had an effect on the companies' own training programs. Some adult 
employees at participating companies became interest^ in the cross-training offered to the 
students, and as a result, the employers began to re-examine how they may have pigeon-holed 
some employees and how they might offer them other training opportunities. Some employers 
were also lookmg at how the YAP model could be irsed as a model for training their otter 
employees. 

There were also altrui^c benefits which reinforced errqrloyer commitment. When 
interviewed, several employers cited unexpected successes that they derived from their company’s 
participation in the program. These included the growth and development in the students they were 
training, the pleasure derived from grooming students for the industry, the feeling of 
accomplishment, and the positive effects on the mentoring employees. Several employers seemed 
almost surprised at how quickly students learned and develop^ an interest in and dedication to the 
industry. As several employers explained: 

(I was) surprised how productive the student was with a short amount of training 
(CESA #2 employer). 

The first student matured into the regular workforce so quickly for a 16-year-old 
and was accepted in the adult enviromnent so quickly — Aat was unexperted (CESA 
#2 employer). 

One student was so good on the Web press that he was actually showing other 
employees how to do it. So we had turn write up a procediue for what he was 
doing. And he was only a junior (CESA #2 employer). 

Several employers explained that they had not expected many students to develop a commitment to 
the industry and were very surprised by the high percentage of students who remained with their 
company adfter graduating or were pursuing further training in the field. As one West Bend 
enployer explained: 

We originally thought that if 50 percent stayed on, that would be outstanding. We 
have about 75-80 percent of the students staying on either as full-time employees or 
as part-time employees while they are at the tech college getting more training. 

A few employers admitted that they had been unsme of how to select students for the program and 
were uncertain that less academic^y accomplished students would work well. They found that 
such students improved academically through the prograrrL As a Fox Valley employer explained 
about one student: “[She] wasn't considered a good student because she didn't fit into the 
traditional program at school, [but she] just blossomed here.” Another employer was surprised to 
find that his successful student had not done well academically prior to the program: 

I talked with the principal.. .and said that I suspected that [he] would probably have 
been very successful even if he hadn't been in this program because he was very 
focused and had a lot of drive. I learned that wasn't necessarily tme. In fact the 
principal said that before [he] was in the program, he didn't really seem to have 
much direction but that as he got more enthusiastic about the program, his school 
work and drive improved (CESA #2 employer, telephone interview). 

In one CESA #7 company, the employer focused on the student's academic program by posting 
the student's school grades and other accomplishments. The employer noted about the student that 
“his GPA went up considerably while he worked at our company.” 
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In terms of employee development, a few employers described how their employee mentors 
“blossomed” and “came out of their shells.” In one company, less outgoing employees were 
picked as mentor-trainers and proved to be good mentors who became energized and excited about 
“passing on their trade and getting young people involved in their industry” (CESA #2 employer, 
telephone interview). A Fox Valley enq)loyer described how the employees and even customers 
appreciated what they were doing as part of the educational process. Finally, a Milwaukee 
employer noted that Aeir management team learned more about enq)loyee development through the 
experience, and that “people change interests and develop skills and should be moved around more 
often.” 

The interviewed employers also identified some unintended consequences of their participation, 
both positive and not. A few employers noted that they had not expected the broad media attention 
that this program would engender (13 percent) and the pride that their employees would take in 
training students (7 percent). A few found that the program entailed greater time commitment (20 
percent) and a few companies received complaints from employees that they had not been given 
similar training opportunities (7 percent). 

Summary 

The five sites, by their second or third year in the YAP seemed to have developed a very dedicated 
group of 28 employers, who were strongly committed to the intensive training approach. The 
existing labor market shortage and poor quality of entry-level applicants that the employers 
described appeared to have made tte need for direct employer involvement in training high school 
youth critick. Employers’ recruitment problems seemed to have offset their own costs and time 
commitment to participate and train YAP students. The program also seems to have become even 
more valuable as employers began to experience a direct return on their training investment — most 
recent and upcoming high school graduates were (or would be) working for them, while others 
were (or would be) or pursuing further training in the field with the intent to continue in printing. 

The employers seemed to have had some difficulty initially in integrating the conqretency-based 
training and assessment system into their work, and some found working with adolescents to be 
challenging. The mentor training, mentor meetings, and frequent contact with other program staff, 
when implemented seems to have been very beneficial in addressing these problems. The mentors 
seem to have found ways to share the training responsibilities for each student apprentice with 
other employees, minimizing the individual burden and creating a more natural work-based 
learning experience. Several employees seemed to have gone to great lengths to treat the students 
as they would other enq)loyees, by offering them overtime and some employee perks. 

Most interviewed employers talked about their student apprentices with great pride over their 
growth and development as workers and as young adults over the two-year training period. They 
also seemed to gre^y value the “product” of their training — describing the youth apprentices as 
very employable and having training that was broadly recognized by other employers. This very 
personalized training seemed to be consistent with and extended the industry’s on-the-job training 
approach generally. The industry-cluster (rather than job-specific) approach to the youth 
apprenticeship training was insightful for some employers, and by their own reports, caused them 
to rethink the limitations of their existing narrowly focused on-the-job training and the benefits of 
cross-industry training. Finally, the employers were g ainin g direct benefits from their participation 
by being able to hire Aese trained youth as permanent enqiloyees and indirect benefits by 
improving their staffs morale and own knowledge of the industry through their trainer roles. 
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SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 

The Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing (YAP) entailed structural changes in the 
participating hi^ schools, ranging from adapting schedules for each YAP student to collaborating 
with employers, tec hni cal colleges, and, in some cases, other high schools. Indirectly, the 
program is c hanging the structure and delivery of secondary education in the schools, both by 
necessity and by example. The schools have four primary responsibilities in the YAP: recruiting 
students, funding additional school-based instruction and related ptogKun costs; managmg student 
particip^on in cooperation with employers and other educational entities; and representing the 
progr am with parents, school staff and the school board. How they adapted their structure to 
incorporate these responsibilities and the role of the program in the schools’ broader school-to- 
work transition efforts was investigated through the evaluation. 

Sixteen high schools participated actively in the YAP in the five sites in school year 1994—95. 

Two sites had one hi^ school each and the other three sites served selected high schools from 
consortia of high schools. The principals from 15 of the participating high schools in the five sites 
were interviewed in Summer 1995 a^ut their school’s participkion in die YAP and the benefits 
they perceived.2 

Some schools had extensive prior business relationships and work experience programs while 
others did not. Thus, the school principals varied widely in their knowledge of and experience 
with the youth apprenticeship program and local businesses. In four sites, the schools were part of 
local school consortia or school and business consortia. Some local educational officials 
participated in state level p lanning ; one superintendent even went with state officials to study 
Germany’s dual educational system. Two sites were in the initial pilot, so their schools were part 
of the early p lanning on the youth apprenticeship model and had begun offering the program one 
year earlier than those in the other sites. 

Recruiting Challenges 

From the begiiuiing, the schools in the five sites had to develop strategies to promote the new YAP 
to students and determine appropriate student targets; some schools experienced problems with 
these activities. While a few principals had no dSficulty recruiting students, others acknowledged 
that there were several challenges to promoting the program and recruiting students. Some 
challenges were related to the program's design — the two-year commitment, time away from 
school, travel time, and the reduced opportunities to participate in extracurricular and other social 
activities at the high school. Some ch^enges were because the program was new. Other 
challenges for the school staff stemmed from difficulties in determining to whom to market the 
program and which staff members would do the marketing. 

Several principals acknowledged that the program's value had to be promoted to both parents and 
students in order to successfully recruit students. Several principals commented on the stress their 
students' parents placed on college preparation generally, implying that this made program 
promotion difficult. Based on the interviews, it seemed that some principals promoted the program . 
as an alternative to college and therefore were challenged by the ne^ to convince parents and 
students of the value of this alternative. There was also some perceived ambiguity about whether 
student preparation through this program would still make students eligible for college and 
employment, which made the principals wary about how to promote it. As one principal 
explained: 



2 One principal had retired and was not available for an interview, despite 
repeated calls. 
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There is a feeling that you are not getting a full education if you don't go through 
four years of re^ar school. The universities and businesses need to be mote 
public about their willingness to admit and hire students who have gone dirough 
non-traditional high school programs (Fox Valley principal, telephone interview). 

A few principals commented that they had not found the best mechanism to recruit students, trying 
first to use an assistant principal and then guidance counselors as program promoters and 
recruiters. Just one principal explained that the program's high cost adversely affected their 
recruitment efforts (because it was costing the district an additional $1,500 per student for their 
participation without state funding assistance), implying that this limited how extensively the 
school marketed the program to students. 

Several principals acknowledged that they had not done enough to market the program, and some 
thought that their ^dance departments were not promoting the program well enough either. As 
one interviewed principal explained, “We don't do a very good job advertising the program to the 
students. The guidance department needs to do a better job selling it to the students” (CESA #7 
principal, telephone interview). Again, several tied the marketing problem to student and parent 
concerns about how participating in this program may affect (or preclude) attending a four-year 
college. 

Program promotion problems aside, most principals acknowledged that there were also recruiting 
problems, attributable to the program model, its design, and local implementation. There was 
some student (and parent) reluctance to enroll in the program because of its nontraditional nature, 
its newness, and its not being an identifiable college preparation program. For several principals, 
there was confusion about whether participating in this program would preclude college 
enrolln^nt. In one school, as one prindp^ explained, students and parents were concerned about 
how the students could maintain their academic progress and graduate on time. 

In Fox Valley, the unique way in which the program was stmctured (by being centralized at the 
technical college) complicated student recruitment. Many students had been reluctant to make a 
two-year commitment to this arrangensent, take college courses (rather than high school courses), 
and be away from their home high school social activities. As one principal from this site 
explained, “The non-traditional aspect is a problem because the perception is that they will miss out 
on social aspects of high school. The environment at the college is very different” (Fox Valley 
principal, telephone interview). 

To address these various problems, program collaborators in at least two sites formed marketing 
subcommittees to make recommendations. A few schools had already developed other means to 
market the progr^: organizing business tours for parents so they see how the industry has 
modernized; having graduates make student presentations to answer questions and promote the 
program; distributing mote information to students and teachers; and increasing local publicity 
through graduate recognition and newsletters to sophomores. 

In other sites, the principals were discussing these problems at their administrative level, looking at 
how to handle marketing differently and how to redesign the program to address student concerns, 
particularly to accommodate students’ extracurricular interests in the program's schedule. Finally 
two sites were redesigning the program, by recruiting students as eighth or ninth graders, advising 
them on their high school academic coursework and requiring a survey printing course prior to 
enrolling in the two-year training program. Thus, they were promoting the program at the middle- 
school level and preparing a larger pool of students to be more specific^y ready to apply to the 



In addition to general recruitment problems, the principals were asked about whether they had 
specific difficulty recruiting young women. Their experiences were quite mixed. Some principals 
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were from schools that had only begun to have students participate and had only one or two 
students enrolled, so gender difficulties in recruiting were not apparent. Some principals were in 
schools which h^ fairly good male and female student program representation. Just a few 
principals reported that most or all their YAP students were young men and that recruiting young 
women was challenging. 

Since only a few schools had found recruiting young women to be a problem, only a few 
principals were trying to address this. Their most successful strategy thus far had been to give 
parents and female students tours of the printing companies to see what the work entailed. As one 
principal explained, “Once parents and students tour the printing companies and see how 
automated it is and that it’s not a dirty job with a lot of h^vy Uffing, diey see it as a viable option in 
tra^tional male industries” (Fox Valley principal, telephone interview). Another school, a 
technical high school, addressed non-traffitiond employment generally for a variety of high school 
programs and encouraged young women to take classes and exposed them to role models and 
encouraging talks. 

Funding 

Each site funded their local YAP primarily through local school district resources. The costs, 
however, varied substantially by how the program was organized and delivered. Several sites 
were able to keep costs at a minimum by using one high school's existing academic courses and 
printing courses, maintainin g cost-effective class sizes, and emoUing very small numbers of 
students from their schools. Some sites hired a technical college printing instructor to teach 
printing courses to the YAP students, either at the high school or another location. These sites 
incurred an additional expense for this printing instmctor and related instructional materials as 
need^. Finally, some sites needed additional equipment for the printing instmction and all needed 
coordinators. 

Below is a summary, illustrated in Tables 35 and 36, of the site program costs incurred and how 
the sites have been managing these. 

In CESA #2, the primary program costs were the salaries of the technical college instructors and 
related expenses. The ad^tional per student costs for participating in the program was based on 
the total additional expenses, divided equally among the number of students enrolled. Each school 
was then billed per participant. Therefore, larger student enrollments helped to create some 
economies of s<^e for the whole program. The per-student cost in 1994 was $2,100, while the 
additional per-student cost in 1995 was $1,500 when total enrollment rose from 12 to 18. To 
reduce these costs further (especially since subsequent student enrollments were lower), CESA #2 
p lann ed to rent a classroom space from the college but hire its own printing instmctors, while 
main tainin g credit articulation for the printing courses. 

In CESA #7, the primary program costs were for the salaries of the printing instructor and 
the school-to-work coordinator and training equipment used in one high school (where all YAP 
students came for their printing coursework). The costs for the printing instructor and ^uipment 
to train YAP students were combined and divided on a per-student basis among the parhcipaling 
hi gh schools. This represented an annual per-student cost of $2,000-$2,500, varying a n nually 
according to the number of students enrolled. The expense of the coordinator was not charged to 
the schools, since her position was covered through a state school-to-work grant CESA #7 
recently began to be a fiscal agent for the employers, to handle student wages and insurance; the 
employers are being charged an added processing fee, which is being used in small part to supfrort 
the coordinator. Declining student enrollment in the program is worrisome for program staff, since 
it drives up the per-student costs, further threatening local district support and participation. 
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Table 35 

Average annual added YAP student costs incurred 
and source of expense by site, spring 1995 



Site 


Added expenses 


Average annual 
student cost (1995) 


CESA#2 


Technical college instructors and related expenses at 
the college 


Juoo 


CESA#7 


High school printing instructor, new equipment 


$2,000-2,500 


Fox Valley 


All academic and printing courses at the technical 
college 


$4,400 


Milwaukee 


Staff development, part-time coordinator 


N/A 


West Bend 


Technical college instructor at the high school 


$375 



Table 36 

Contributed YAP and management resources, from other sources. Spring 1995 



^Iti 


Resources 


Source of support 


CESA#2 


Coordinator 


State school-to-work grant 




School liaison 


School district funds 


CESA#7 


Coordinator of business participation 


State school-to-work grant 


Fox Valley 


Coordinator of business participation 


Chamber of commerce 




Computer equipment and coordinator 
time 


Menasha Corporate Foundation 


Milwaukee 


School liaison 


School district 


West Bend 


Printing equipment 


Local comparues 


Program coordinator 


State grant funds 
School district funds 



In Fox Valley, all YAP students’ academic and printing courses are provided through the local 
technical college. All instraction and related expenses at the technical college were billed to the 
participating districts, at an average of $4,400 per student. While the districts continued to receive 
their regular state and local education funding for each student they sent, tiieir students’ enrollment 
off-site at the technical college did not substantially reduce their other expenses, so no net savings 
was realized. In addition to these costs, some program management functions were provided by 
the local chamber of commerce, through $150,000 three-year Menasha Corporate Found^on grant 
(for a half-time coordinator, computer equipment and marketing) and a small ($5,000) state school- 
to-work gr^t. Additional federal school-to-work grant funds permitted them to expand to a full- 
time coordinator in year three. According to chamber of commerce staff, its area’s youth 
apprenticeship program may be at a turning point due to its high shared cost. While district 
officials want to reduce costs, they do not support alternative models, and carmot afford to locate 
the program in one high school because of the printing training equipment costs. Yet the existing 
per student costs are a disincentive for local districts to recruit youth (especially those districts with 
new superintendents who may not value the model as much). Reduc^ recruitment and 
enrollnients only drive up the unit cost more for each district. 

In Milwaukee, the added program costs for YAP included smaller class sizes for printing courses, 
20 percent time for a program coordinator, professional development (substitute teacher coverage 
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and related professional development expenses), and supplies and materials. These costs were 
minimiz ed somewhat by combining junior and senior YAP students, co-op students and other 
. students in the printing courses. Even with doing this, however, the average class size for these 
courses was 1:15-20 students, below the school-wide average of 1:26 students. Milwaukee 
limited potential program costs further by having their regular teachers be certified to teach college 
credit courses (so they did not have to hire a college instructor) and by aggressively soliciting 
equipment contributions fiom printing companies. 

In West Bend, the program operated in one local high school where students attend all academic 
and printing courses, including ones taught by a technical college instructor. The instructor’s cost 
was the primary added district expense for the program, averaging $375 per student for 12 
students (for $4,500 a year). The other primary program expense, the program coordinator’s time, 
was covered by a state school-to-work grant and district funds for strategic planning. West Bend 
considered reducing program costs by increasing the number of non- YAP students in the printing 
courses and did include a few of these students in the fourth program year. The high school 
adopted the printing competencies curriculum for their graphic arts program; the junior- and senior- 
level graphic arts courses were then based on the YAP printing curriculum. The district was also 
considering other ^proaches, such as a magnet program design or a tuition exchan^ program 
among districts, in order to recruit more students into their printing program, obtaining more 
optimum class sizes and shared expenses. 

As shown in Table 35, the average armual added per student cost varied dramatically across the 
five sites. Even the sites with low added costs were concerned about sustained district support of 
this added expense. Sites which operate their program through a consortium of districts were 
concerned about how to sustain and expand district participation so the per student cost could be 
reduced. Table 36 shows that there are several additional costs, primarily for program 
coordination and new equipment which were being covered through other sources, primarily the 
state school-to-work grant, school district funds, and business contributions. These were not 
billed to the districts, but support critical program elements. 

Finally, some districts were able to use public and private resources, such as Carl Perkins 
Vocational and Technical Education fimds, to cover some or aU of these student costs, and 
obtained printing and p^rer company corporate contributions (financial and in-kind). Most 
districts had not found the additional cost to be burdensome, in part because such small numbers of 
students participate in the program At least one principal, however, voiced her concern that she 
did not know how long she w^ be able to continue the program given the added costs. 

Management 

Depending upon how the YAP was stmctured locally, some principals had more direct 
management involvement than others; overall, these management responsibilities were limited. 
Their role, instead, has been primarily to facilitate the students’ experience in and success through 
this collaborative educational program 

The principals had a limited role in supervising the YAP and its participants. Instead, they relied 
prina^y on the local program coordinator and school liaisons to handle YAP’s day-to-day 
operations. A few principals were on YAP-related advisory or steering committees and thus 
provided general input into the program's design and content, and to help with problem solving. 

In Milwaukee, the principal took a more active role in the program in order to b^ance its needs 
against other program priorities, manage budget issues (particularly for the coordinators and staff 
development), and actively communicate about the program within the district to maintain support. 
She also monitored students’ progress and intervened when problems arose. 
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The principals acknowledged that they also have a Limited role in evaluating the program. Most of 
their efforts have been in helping with program start up and operations. One principal had begun 
to explore benchmarks to assess its program's progress and performance, but admitted that these 
efforts were preliminary. 

A key role for the principals has been to manage other school staffs and interested people’s role 
in, understanding of and support for the YAP. While overall the principals describ^ other key 
people as being supportive of the program, some concerns existed. These issues and the 
principals’ actions in promoting the program with guidance counselors, teachers, parents, and the 
school board reflect in part how the program fits into the large school operations and the challenges 
created. These are summarized below. 

Guidance Counselors. The guidance counselors have been directly or indirectly responsible for 
assisting in student recruitment, monitoring their academic program, and helping to solve 
problems, particularly with attendance, discipline, and achievement problems. Except for program 
recruitment, these responsibilities are part of their work with all students in each high school. 

Thus, while the guidance counselors do not have a central role in the program, they do help to 
facilitate student participation. When interviewed, the principals generally perceiv^ the guidance 
counselors as being very supportive of the YAP. They observed, however, that the counselors 
have large caseloads and other responsibilities, so have limited time for the program. They 
described the counselors' role as publicizing the program, recruiting students, and helping with 
interpersonal problems that may arise. 

The principals did not perceive the guidance counselors themselves to be resistant to the program 
model, but a few principals did think that the counselors had some difficulty with it because of 
general parental pressure to prepare their children for college (instead of considering this as an 
dtemative) and dieir own initial poor understanding of the program for future career and 
educational preparation. In one school, the principd report diat the guidance staff were also 
concerned about students being able to meet graduation requirements and gain a quality education, 
and about the program’s capacity to meet OSHA requirements and avoid liability issues. 

Teachers. Other teachers in each high school had litde involvement in the program, but contributed 
to overall school support or hindrance for it. The principals had mixed experiences with teachers, 
as reflected in their perception of the teachers' support of the YAP. The principals ranged fix)m 
perceiving the teacl^rs to be supportive, ambivalent, and uninformed to being unsupportive. 
According to the principals, the primary reason teachers were not supportive stemn^ from a 
concern about how the program would impact their own (or other) st^ positions. As a few 
principals explained, some teachers (particularly in co-op) had been concerned that this type of 
program would take students away from their classes, and possibly reduce the number of teachers 
in the school. As one principal stated further: 

First we marketed the progr^ to the staff. This is where there was difficulty. Teachers 
were afraid that student participation in the apprenticeship programs would t^e them out of 
the classroom and decrease the need for so many teachers. Once I explained the value of 
the program [attitudes] improved (Fox Valley principal, telephone interview). 

While some principals thought that these perceptions had improved, other principals acknowledged 
that, even after two to three years, there was still work to be done in promoting the program and its 
benefits to the teachers. In one exception, however, a high school principal explained that she has 
be«n striving to develop “a culture of one vision and one team” among her staff. She presented 
this program as an integrated part of the total high school offerings and communicated openly with 
her staff about budgetary needs, opportunities, and constraints for all programs, thereby gaining 
staff support for this program as well as other programmatic developments, particularly school-to- 
work transition generally. 
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Parents. Students cannot participate in the program without their parents’ consent. Thus, parent 
support has been important in recruitment and sustained student participation. When interviewed, 
the principals identified some parental concerns in developing and sustaining the program, 
particularly over how program participation affected their children’s college opportunities. They 
also reported that parents were concerned over the YAP students’ lack of soci^ interaction with 
their peers at their home school, lack of continued opportunities to participate in extra-curricular 
activities, inadequate transportation, and their ability to meet their course requirements. Parents 
also expressed a concern t^ business needs not interfere with the students’ educational needs, and 
not limit the program just to high-risk youth. 

To address these concerns, the principals reported that they and other staff tried to inform parents 
about the program, and reassur^ them that their children would earn a high school diploma and 
college credit, and would get them mote directly involved. Their most effective strategy to engage 
parental support has been to have parents observe their children at the worksites. In addition, the 
counselors and other program staff in at least one site tried to adapt the work and academic 
schedule so that students could continue in extra-curricular activities, in response to parents’ 
concerns. At least one school held a parents' meeting to discuss common concerns and problems 
and review the benefits, and would hold parent meetings prior to the school year’s start. In 
another site, monthly parent meetings were sponsored by the program coordinator for a consortium 
of high schools, so in^vidual high schools drd not need to host meetings. 

The YAP yielded at least one positive outcome for school and family relations — ^increasing parental 
participation. One principal explained that offering YAP has helped the school to reach a group of 
parents whom they had not involved much before: 

[We are] now getting more parents involved who may have not been as well served 
in the past. [The program] made them feel better about school and the support they 
are getting (West Bend principal, telephone interviews). 

School board. The local school boards ultimately determined whether individual schools could 
offer the program and would allocate funds for student participation. For the most part, the 
principals found that the local boards of education were very supportive of the program. 

According to them, their school boards’ primary concern had b^n over money, if anything. One 
high school had their school board raise a number of concerns about funding, policies and 
procedures, transportation, safety and liability, and meeting graduation requirements. In one of the 
original pilot districts, the principal found that the school board has begim to be concerned about 
student costs, evaluation, and benchmarking. For the present time, the principal and staff 
addressed these concerns by keeping the board well mformed through reports and responses to 
questions and by inviting the board to their YAP ceremonies and gr^uations. 

Principals’ Perception of BeneHts 

Offering the YAP yielded several benefits, according to the principals, for the students and for the 
schools generally. The nature of these benefits is critical for how the schools and their principals 
advocate for the program in the long term. 

For students. The interviewed principals stressed a variety of student benefits fix)m the youth 
apprenticeship program, center^ primarily on its connection to employment and its intensive 
training for non-college-bound students. One principal’s comment summarized well the views 
expressed by all: “[TTie program] will give some students direction, choices, training, advanced 
standing, and an ‘in’ with a company” 5^^ox Valley principal, telephone interview). Several 
princip^ listed YAP’s career and employment benefits for students, including: 

• developing employability skills; 
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• offering a career start (by getting a jump start and finding a job before graduating); 

• gaining great exposure to the world of work and work ethics; 

• learning a skill; 

• getting hands-on learning experience; and 

• having a work experience. 

A few principals viewed this model as particularly beneficial for the non-college-bound students 
who h^ been under-served: “It gives an ‘in’ for the worldbrce kids. This is about half the school 
and we really are not addressing their needs as well as the college-bound kids” (Fox Valley 
principal, telephone interview). 

At least one principal valued the integrated learning and viewed the alternative stracture and 
instmctional approach as beneficial for students. As she explained, the program model telped 
students to see high school as a focus of their career preparation and were more engaged in 
learning because they saw the fit between their academics and printing work. 

One principal saw interpersonal benefits for student participation in the program — gaining self- 
respect and self-worth as well as integrating interpersonal sldlls. She also perceiv^ the program 
as providing valuable models of success for the YAP students and for this reason had been striving 
to broaden the representation of minorities and women among the mentors and business 
representatives. 

For the school as a whole. Most of the principals cited similar benefits for their school as a whole 
because a group of students was benefiting from the program through their career engagement, 
preparation, and training. Having more options (and one like this in particular) was an advantage 
for the school as a whole. This program offered a specialization that tiie principals could not 
otherwise provide. As two principals explained: 

The school’s purpose is to provide a quality education for all students.. .It’s a wonderful 
opportunity to meet the nee^s of a varied student body (C!ES A #2 principal, telephone 
interview). 

It helped to take care of non-college[-bound] students...broadening the purpose and 
mission of schools to serve all students by creating visible niches for all types of students 
(West Bend principal, telephone interview). 

Some viewed this program as a way to broaden options for all students, while others viewed this 
as a way to best serve a segment of the students (“Some students caimot be served properly in a 
traditional school enviromnent” Fox Valley principal, telephone interview). 

At least one principal viewed the program as more than diversifying program options, but as 
serving as a catalyst for rethinking how the school staff educates students. According to her, the 
program forced school staff to “rethink roles and boundaries of learning within and beyond the 
school.” In particular, she found it beneficial to “engage business in the learning process,” and 
conversely to adopt an assessment and accountability orientation into the educational process. 
Finally, at least two principals identified other benefits for their schools, such as improving the 
school’s ties and communication with business, improving confidence between schools and 
businesses and providing specialized training and equipment that would not otherwise be available. 

It is unclear from their comments whether the principals perceived the program’s value to 
individual students and to the school as worth the added expense. They did seem to value having 
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quality options for all students, like the option created by YAP, and it speared that the program is 
focusing their attention more on quality Vacation for the non-college-bound students. 

Broader SchooNto-Work Transition Process and the Role of YAP 

A secondary purpose of the YAP was to help resh^ the local schools’ school-to-work transition 
process, both by design and example. From the principal interviews, it would appear that the 
program has success^y met this purpose, but the results are preliminary. 

The interviewed principals described their schools as being in different stages of development in 
creating a broader school-to-work transition system. A few of the schools had begim to rethink 
their school-to-woik preparation generally, such as creating a career development gmdance 
program; incorporating applied curriculum; expanding career education and counseling to 
emphasize school-to-work transition; requiring career plans; adding career work to the academic 
porfolio assessments; and eli minating basic skill courses. A few schools were at more advanced 
stages of systemic ch^ge for school-to-work transition. One school principal explained that her 
school and staff were now looking more broadly at work-based learning, expanding to other 
employment fields, and moving toward an integrated K-12 curriculum and developmental 
guidance approach. At least two high schools had developed a career pathways program for their 
students, combining career exploration, ^plied academic courses, and various work-based 
opportunities, including a variety of youth apprenticeship programs. At least one school was 
participating in a Tech Prep initiative as well. 

Several principals described YAP as a catalyst for further and expanded school-to-work transition 
efforts in their school and district This happened because YAP helped to strengthen their business 
relationships, forged a partnership with a technical college, encouraged teachers to talk about a 
broader range of careers (not just those that were college-related), and provided a model for 
competency-based training and integrated academic curriculum. 

Some principals, who had many fewer YAP students, viewed the program as simply another 
opportunity for Aeir students, complementing existing programs, such as co-op education, or 
providing a new opportunity for non-college-bound students. A few of these principals described 
the YAP, not as just another offering but as the pirmacle or “diamond” experience in their array of 
career preparation programs, because of its concentrated, paid work-based learning opportunities. 
As one principal explained, “It is probably the top program because it sets students up to be on the 
job and the businesses look at the students as future employees” (CESA #2 principal, telephone 



At least one school principal, fiom West Bend, reported that the program was an impetus for 
“across the board changes K-12” for career preparation and in using competencies, benchmarks, 
and assessments. This same principal went further to explain that tte program helped to change 
the school’s relationship with other community entities, opening them up for partnerships with 
employers and the technical college, and centering the school more in the community and in 
broader technological advances. She perceived the program as having a more genei^ impact on 
the school gener^y, by demonstrating that educational ideas can come from all areas. 



interview). 
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EVALUATION 

Through their experience with the program, former and current participants, employers, principals, 
and st^, formed views on the program’s strengths and weaknesses, benefits, and potential for 
improvement. They also provided substantive feedback on how well key program features, 
p^cularly the work-based learning, operated and benefited students. CoUectively, the various 
views demonstrated a commitment and belief in the model, its operations, and its potential to 
benefit youth, schools, and even employers in a variety of ways. Their criticisms point to ways 
the pro^am can be strengthened to enlmce it. Their ratings, comments, and suggestions are 
sutiunarized below for each component and the program as a whole. 

Work Experience 

The structured work-based learning component has been the most critical for the program. For the 
most part, the YAP students and ^duates, as evidenced by their ratings and comments, thought 
highly of their work experience and found it to be beneficid in a variety of ways. Most Y^AP 
seniors (75 percent) rated their work experience at their printing company as either good or 
excellent. The rest rated it as fair, except for a few (6 percent) who rated it as poor. Similarly, 
most YAP graduates described their work experience as good to perfect. A few graduates 
complained about having had to do busy work for extended pericMls of time and one co mplain ed 
about the low hourly wage. As further evidence of their positive evaluation of the YAP, most YAP 
seniors (88 percent) reported that they would recommend the program to their fdends or family. 

Most YAP seniors thought that working at their printing company had benefited them in nunoerous 
ways, most commonly related to gaining technic^ and employability skills and preparing for 
employment, as shown in Table 37. These included: 

• learning new technical skills (92 percent); 

• learning more about career fields of interest (87 percent); 

• learning a variety of tasks (84 percent); 

• learning skills that they can use in future employment (81 percent); and 

• helping them to develop problem-solving skills (81 percent). 

The majority of the students also agreed that the program had school-related benefits in teaching 
them things on the job which were helpful in school, and helped them to develop their 
interpersonal and social skills. Just a few thought that the sdary was good. 
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Table 37 



Percentage of YAP students according to types of benefits 
from working at the printing company(ies) 



Types of Benefits 


Total 


Site 




CESA 


CESA 


Fox 


Milwaukee 


West 






#2 


#7 


Valley 




Bend 


Technical skills 


I learned new technical 
skills (for example. 


92% 


86% 


100% 


80% 


100% 


100% 


production, computing) 

I learned to do a variety of 
tasks/jobs 


84 


71 


100 


80 


88 


83 








Social skills developed 


I learned to work with 
others 


92 


100 


100 


80 


100 


83 


I developed problem- 
solving skills 


81 


100 


83 


80 


75 


67 

83 


I improved my 
employment-related skills 


76 


100 


100 


60 


50 




(for example, attendance, 
dress, speech) 

I gained interpersonal and 
social skills 


70 


86 


83 


60 


63 


67 


I met with other employees 
socially 


57 


57 


83 


20 


38 


83 


~School-related benefits 


Things I learned on the job 
were helpful in school 


73 


43 


100 


70 


88 


67 


Future preparation benefits 


I was able to learn more 
about a career field that 


87 


86 


100 


80 


75 


100 


interests me 

I can use skills I learned at 
this company for future 
employment 


81 


86 


100 


80 


75 

88 


67 

83 


It help^ me make concrete 
career decisions 


73 


57 


50 


80 






Other benefits 


The work was chaUenging 


68 


86 


50 


70 


63 


67 


The salary was good 


19 


14 


17 


20 


13 


33 
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These results varied little by site, with the exception that CESA #2 students (and West Bend 
students, but less so) were less likely to think that the program had school-related benefits. West 
Bend students were much mote likely than others to like the salary. CESA #7 students were the 
most positive about there being a range of benefits overall. 

The interviewed employers agreed with the students’ assessment of the work experience. They 
viewed the work experience as a major program strength because it exposed students to the 
industry (through h^ds-on experiences) and develop^ students’ employability skills. Many 
eir^loyers also pointed to the competency-based worksite training as a program stren^. A few 
employere stressed the program's flexibility and broad industry focus that did not track students 
into one job. As one CESA #2 employer explained about the program: 

[It djoesn't track students into a specific area of the industry. They get exposure to 
all areas so they don't get locked into one specific job. They can still go on to a 
two-year or four-year program and get more extensive training in an area of 
interest 

In addition, several employers stressed the advantage for students to be prepared in and for the 
“real working world.”. 

As mentioned earlier, several employers thought that the mentor training aspect of the program 
could be improved by addressing effective teaching methods and adolescent development Several 
students also thought that the mentor training was an important mechanism for improving the work 
experience. In making recommendations for program improvement a focus group of Milwaukee 
YAP semors stressed mentor training and supervisory efforts. They explained that the mentoring 
directly influenced students’ interest in and experience of work-based learning As they explained, 
if the training is unorganized, the students hate to go to the job. Some Milwaukee YAP students 
also pomted directly to the need for the companies to pace the competency training. They found 
that tiheir employers were slow to cover the competencies and then c ramm ed them in at the end of 
the two years. 

Academic Classes 

For niost YAP students, only their printing courses focused on their youth apprenticeship 
experien^. Many had other program-spe^c course requirements (especially computing and 
communications), but it was unclear how much these courses address^ the industry or integrated 
the work-based learning experiences. When asked to rate their satisfaction with their academic 
courses, it was thus unclear whether YAP students were considering just their printing courses or 
other high school courses as well. Nonetheless, most (two-thir^) of the YAP students reported 
that they were satisfied with their educational experiences in their YAP academic classes, although 
this vari^ somewhat by site as shown in Table 38. Most students at CESA #2 and Milwaukee 
were satisfied with their academic classes while only 40 percent of the Fox Valley students were 
(and 50 percent marked that they were dissatisfied). These differences may reflect the fact that all 
academic classes for Fox V^ey students were at the technical college, and that these students had a 
more restricted course offering available. 
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Table 38 

Percentage distribution of YAP students according to how satisfied they were 
with their education experience in their academic classes 



Rating 


Total 


Site 






CESA#2 


CESA#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


Completely satisfied 


22% 


29% 


33% 


10% 


0% 


50% 


Satisfied 


41 


57 


33 


30 


50 


33 


Neutral 


16 


0 


17 


10 


38 


17 


Dissatisfied 


16 


14 


17 


30 


13 


0 


Con^)letely dissatisfied 


5 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 



N = 37 



YAP seniors rated the degree to which they agreed with a variety of positive and negative program 
characterizations of their YAP classes and teachers, as shown in Table 39. Most students (about 
78 percent) agreed that their classes had meaningful and in^ortant assignments, and that they 
looked forward to their classes. But most also agreed that die classes could be boring. A sizable 
minority (41 percent) a^eed that they wanted a class with more academic focus, while only a few 
(16 percent) bought that the coursework was too hard. Most students agreed to several positive 
cha^terizations of the YAP teachers as well — that their teaching was good, that they were 
interested in students, and that they listened to what the students had to say. Many thought that the 
teachers taught the classes in interesting ways. 

There were slight differences by site in these ratings. In particular. West Bend students were more 
likely to agree that they wanted more academic focus, wMe Milwaukee students were less likely to 
be looking forward to their classes were more likely not to like the teachers, and to be less 
complimentary of the teaching. 

The YAP graduates were positive about their program’s academic classes. When asked how their 
academic classes should be improved, several YAP graduates reported that the classes were good, 
while the others gave a range of suggestions. Some wanted more choice in their academic courses 
(but recognized that their schedule restricted this), while others questioned the applicability of some 
courses (such as history) and wanted smaller classes with more individualized attention. When 
asked about their computer/keyboarding courses, many YAP graduates described them as “on 
target,” but a few had complaints about the teachers. Most YAP graduates described their printing 
courses as good, despite the limitations of the equipment. A few had complaints about the printing 
teachers, recommending that there be more structure and organization to the course. 
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Table 39 

Percentage of YAP students who agree or strongly agree 
with selected characteristics of their classes and teachers, by site 



Evaluation Criteria 


Total 


Site 






CESA 


CESA #7 


Fox 


Milwaukee 


West 






#2 




Valley 




Bend 


Classes 


It can be boring 


83% 


100% 


83% 


80% 


100% 


50% 


Topics are interesting 


79 


86 


67 


80 


63 


100 


Assignments are 
meaningful and important 


78 


83 


50 


90 


75 


83 


I usually look forward to 
my classes 


76 


86 


67 


80 


63 


83 


I want a class with more 
academic focus 


41 


14 


17 


50 


50 


67 


The course work is too 
hard 


16 


0 


50 


10 


13 


17 


Teachers 


My teachers listen to what I 
have to say 


92 


100 


100 


90 


75 


100 


The teaching is good 


89 


83 


91 


89 


73 


79 


Teachers are interested in 
students 


89 


87 


89 


86 


65 


89 


The teaching style makes 
classes interesting 


69 


63 


64 


66 


60 


86 


I do not like the teachers 


22 


0 


17 


33 


38 


17 



N = 37 



Program Structure and Design 

The YAP is a unique educational experience for most students, because of its design and structure. 
To obtain their f^back on this alternative educational program, students were asked to identify 
the degree to which aspects of the YAP organization and structure represented problems for them. 
Their most commonly experienced problem (reported 57 percent as being at least somewhat of a 
problem), was not being part of their regular high school, as shown in Table 40. In addition, 
between 25 percent and 35 percent of the students reported that several organizational 
characteristics of the program were at least somewhat of a problem for them: being with one small 
group of students for most of their classes, the schedule, transportation, and having too much 
homework. 
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Table 40 

Percentage distribution of YAP student ratings of the degree to which they 
experienced problems in how the program was organized and structured 



Problems 


Agreatdeal 


Somewhat 


A little 


Not at all 


Not being part of my regular high school 


30% 


27% 


14% 


30% 


Lack of extracurricular activities 


17 


17 


25 


42 


Not enough homework 


16 


3 


3 


78 


Transportation 


16 


14 


8 


62 


Being with one small group of students 
for most or all of my classes 


14 


14 


24 


49 


Lack of challenging academic courses 


14 


6 


22 


58 


The schedule 


11 


22 


14 


54 


Too much homework 


11 


19 


14 


56 


Small class size 


11 


11 


14 


65 


Taking college-level courses 


3 


3 


27 


68 



N = 37 



The students were compared by site in the degree to which they experienced these problems. 
Alm ost none of the CESA #7 students had any complaints, while 63 percent of the Milwaukee 
students had several complaints, as shown in Table 41. As would be expected, most Fox Valley 
students found it to be somewhat of a problem not being part of their re^ar high school (since 
they take no classes at their regular high school); but, many of the other students (who attended 
their high schools for half-day sessions) did as well. Although all their courses are college 
courses, none of the Fox Valley students found this to be a problem, although a few students firom 
CESA #2 and West Bend (whose printing courses were at the college level) did. In fact, many 
students from CESA ^ and Fox Valley complained that the coursewoik was not academically 
challenging. Finally, CESA #2 and Milwaukee students were more likely tlm YAP students from 
other sites to find otter program design characteristics to be a problem (particularly the schedule, 
the lack of extracurricular activities, and transportation), and to complain about having too much 
homework. 
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Table 41 

Percentage of YAP students who found program design features to be somewhat 

or a great deal of a problem, by site 



Type of Problem 


Total 






Site 










CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


Not being part of my regular 


57% 


57% 


0% 


90% 


63% 


50% 


high school 

L^k of extracurricular 


34 


43 


0 


30 


63 


17 


activities 

Not enough homework 


19 


14 


0 


40 


13 


17 


Transportation 


30 


43 


0 


10 


63 


33 


Being with one small group 


27 


29 


0 


50 


38 


0 


of students for most/all of my 
classes 

Lack of challenging academic 


20 


29 


0 


50 


0 


0 


courses 
The schedule 


33 


43 


0 


20 


63 


33 


Too much homework 


31 


43 


17 


11 


63 


17 


Small class size 


22 


29 


0 


30 


25 


17 


Taking college-level courses 


5 


14 


0 


0 


0 


1 

7 



N = 37 



The YAP graduates were also asked for their assessment of the program’s structure and design. 
Some YAP graduates described it as good and fine, and did not identify ways to im prove it. As 
one graduate explained, “Now that it’s smooth, everything is fine.” A few graduates thought that 
there were several problems in the beginning but that these had been resolved. The few made 
recommendations to have one person in charge who could handle students’ problems; to have more 
concrete instructions about what is expected of the students; and to have more conferences with 
mentors and parents. 

Comparing YAP and Co-op Program Experiences 

One objective of the evaluation was to compare the learning experiences of YAP students with 
those of co-op students to determine the added benefits of the more intensive work experience and 
structured trai nin g. Unfortunately, there were only four co-op students in printing who were 
seniors in the five sites during school year 1994-95, and five co-op graduates fix)m the 1993-94 
school year which limited a meaningful comparison and analysis. A cursory examination of the 
co-op students’ experiences in contrast to the 37 senior YAP students (and the 16 YAP graduates) 
in this evaluation is informative, but somewhat inconclusive because of the small numbers for 
comparison. Therefore, only a suimnary of this comparison is provided below; the tables are 
included in Appendix A as part of this illustration. 

The two groups of students (YAP and co-op) were fairly similar in terms of their demographic 
characteristics (age, gender, race/ethnicity, and parents’ education). The only major difference 
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between the two groups was that YAP students were more likely than co-op students to have a 
family member who was working in the printing industry. 

Co-op students enrolled in their program for reasons similar to those given by YAP students — to 
prepare for employment, leam about an industry and earn money, primarily. All co-op students 
had at least two printing classes prior to enrolling in their co-op program (in contrast to only 47 
percent of the YAP students), but did not enroll until their senior year (while YAP students 
enrolled in their junior year and took printing courses thereafter). While all co-op students had 
been familiar with the YAP, three of die four dd not enroll because they did not know enough 
about it and the other did not enroll because, as he explained, his grades did not qualify him. 

Like YAP, all co-op students had a work experience that was organized somewhat similarly to Ae 
YAP except it was shorter (just their senior year) and lacked competencies to stracture the training. 
Most co-op students worked only with one employer, but had several on-site supervisors. The co- 
op students worked 20-24 hours per week for one school year. They trained in press and 
bindery/finishing primarily; at least half also were trained in pre-press and production ^d support. 
When surveyed at the end of their senior year, they all report^ that they liked the training they had 
received in die various areas of the coitpany. 

When asked about learning a range of printing-related skills and competencies, the co-op students 
thought that they had learned most of them (as had the YAP students), and that this learning had 
occurred both in the classroom and the worksite. Only half (two of die four co-op students) 
reported that they used these skills at the worksite. Like the YAP students, the co-op students 
reported that they used many academic s kills at the worksite, particularly math, communications, 
and confuting. 

Overall, the co-op students were more likely than YAP students to rate their work experience as 
excellent. In keeping with this very positive attitude about their work experience, the co-op 
students agreed fairly uniformly that they derived a range of benefits from their printing company 
work experience (including finding the salary to be good). They had almost no complaints about 
problems, except that half had not had enough work to do and one felt he had been treated 
differently due to age, gender, or race/ethnicity. In terms of improving sl^s, the co-op student 
were somewhat more Ificely to want to improve their academic skills (particularly their study skills) 
than were the YAP students. 

The major difference between the YAP and co-op students was in how much their academic classes 
emphasized the printing industry and their work experience. For most co-op students, there was 
little to no emphasis on the printing industry in any of their core academic subjects, whereas most 
of the YAP students reported that &ir core academic subjects (except for social studies) 
emphasized the printing industry and their work experience. Thus, the YAP students seem to have 
had a more integrated instructional experience. 

The YAP and co-op graduates were also similar in their assessments of their program experiences. 
About 60 percent of both YAP and co-op graduates rated their program experience as excellent. 
Almost all rated it as at least good and almost all would recommend their program to other 
students. They qualified these recommendations, however, with several stating that it is best 
suited to students who were interested in the field, or who lacked career direction. Several 
reported again that it was very beneficial for them, stressing that it was, as one ^aduate explained, 
“[the] best thin g that ever happened to riK.” YAP and co-op graduates were similar in viewing it as 
a good learning experience. 

YAP graduates and to a lesser extent co-op graduates have maintained contact with program 
staff and other participants since graduation. Most (80 percent) maintained contact with other 
program gr^uates, but YAP graduates were twice as likely as co-op graduates (81 percent and 40 
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percent respectively) to remain in contact with program staff since graduating. The majority of 
both have dso been in contact with their former worksite mentors. 

From the students’ perspective, an intensive work experience was quite valuable, whether 
it was a one-year co-op experience or a two-year youth apprenticeship experience. These students’ 
reactions underscore the vdue of the work experience in developing vocational skills , applying 
academic skills, and being in a teal work envirorunent. The two experiences may become mote 
sinular over time in these five sites because the printing teachers and employers have already begun 
to adapt the YAP competencies for the co-op students. 

Overall Evaluation 

An overall assessment of the program by students and employers was quite positive, pointing to a 
wide range of benefits, most important being employment preparation. 

Students. Most students agreed that the YAP had prepared them well for their future, particularly 
for employment — making career plans, getting a job, and finding a job — as shown in Table 42. 
The majority also thought that the program had {xepteed them well academically in helping to 
improve their school grades and to get into college. These results differed little by site, except in 
perceiving that the program helped to improve their school grades. 

Table 42 

Percentage of YAP students who agree or strongly agree that the program 
prepared them for their future, by type of measure and site 



Ways program prepared 
students 


Total 






Site 










CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


It will help me get a job 


86% 


86% 


83% 


88% 


88% 


100% 


What 1 leam will be useful in 
the future 


81 


72 


100 


70 


88 


83 


1 am leanung about how to 
find a job 


81 


86 


50 


90 

9 


88 


83 


It helps me make decisions 
about my future career plans 


81 


71 


67 


100 


63 


100 


It will help me get into college 


70 


71 


67 


78 


63 


67 


It helps me to improve my 
school grades 


65 


43 


67 


90 


25 


100 



N = 37 



Almost all students across the five sites agreed that the program had been an enjoyable experience 
with various social development benefits, as shown in Table 43. Most agreed that being in YAP 
had helped them to gain important social skills in learning how to interact with others. Most felt 
like they were part of a group. The majority of the students agreed that the program helped them to 
feel better about themselves, except in Milwaukee where less than half felt diis way. Several 
students had some complaints as well, such as not thinking that their issues and concerns were 
addressed and not liking other students in the class. These complaints were greatest in Fox Valley 
and West Bend, and least in CESA #2. 
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Table 43 

Percentage of YAP students who agree or strongly agree that the program had 
specinc affective influences, by type and site 



Affective influences of the 
program 


Total 


Site 














CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


I am learning how to interact 
with others 


89% 


86% 


83% 


90% 


87% 


100% 


It makes me feel like part of a 
group 


89 


86 


100 


89 


75 


100 


It has been an enjoyable 
experience 


86 


86 


83 


80 


88 


100 


It makes me feel better about 
myself 


66 


83 


67 


60 


38 


100 


My issues and concerns are 
not addressed 


24 


0 


17 


40 


25 


33 


I do not like the other 
students in the class 


29 


0 


33 


40 


25 


50 



N = 37 



The YAP students cited several benefits firom their participation in the program, as shown in Table 
44. Most students identified several career-related benefits — ^focusing their career plans, ^ving 
them greater confidence in finding a career-track job, making them feel more comfortable in a work 
environment, and giving them professional contacts. The majority (65 percent) of the students 
concluded the program with an interest in a career in printing, citing this as a program benefit. 
About half the students reported that it benefited them in their preparation for college by improving 
their confidence about going to and being able to do the work in college. Finally, die majority of 
YAP students reported that the program made them feel more confident generally. 
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Table 44 

Percentage of YAP students according to selected program beneflts, by site 



BeneHts 


Total 






Site 










CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


Helped me to focus my career 
plans 


76% 


86% 


83% 


60% 


88% 


67% 


Gave me greater confidence 
in being able to find a career- 
track job after graduation 


78 


71 


50 


80 


89 


88 


Made me feel more 
comfortable in a work 
environment 


78 


86 


67 


70 


88 


83 


Gave me professional 
contacts 


70 


100 


67 


70 


50 


67 


Interested me in a career in 
the printing industry 


65 


71 


50 


50 


63 


100 


Helped me to focus 
academically 


35 


29 


67 


40 


0 


50 


Improved my confidence 
about being able to do college 
level work 


51 


57 


83 


40 


38 


50 


Improved my confidence in 
going on to college 


51 


71 


50 


50 


38 


50 


Made me feel more confident, 
generally 


57 


57 


67 


40 


75 


50 



N = 37 



These student perceptions of benefits were fairly consistent across the five sites, with a few 
exceptions. CESA #7 students were less likely to agree to the career focus benefits and Milwaukee 
students were far less likely to agree to the academic focus benefit. 

The student were asked to identify skills they would like to improve based upon their 
work experience at a printing company, and 62 percent identifi^ at least one skill area. 

T^e students differed widely on the skills they would like to improve, with only a few 
ci^g each of the 13 various skills listed, as shown in Table 45. The most commonly cited 
skills to be developed (where there was some agreement) were acade mi c in nature — 
improving their study skills (30 percent) and grades (22 percent). While about one-third of 
the students had reported interpersonal problems with oAer enqrloyees, few cited this as a 
skill area that they needed to improve (only 8 percent wanted to improve how they get 
along with other employees). A few more wanted to improve how well they get along with 
a supervisor. Some reported that they wanted to improve their work-related skill s, 
particularly in learning how to deal with erratic or stressful work and performing printing- 
related skills (19 percent and 16 percent, respectively). A few cited attitudes they would 
like to improve, including their self-confidence (16 percent) and their attitudes toward work 
(14 percent). 
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Table 45 

Percentage of YAP students according to the skills 
they would like to improve, by site 



Skills to improve 


Total 


Site 


CESA 

#2 


CESA 

#7 


Fox 

Valley 


Milwaukee 


West 

Bend 


Social Skills 


Interacting with people of different 


14% 


0% 


0% 


30% 


25% 


0% 


backgrounds 














Getting along with my supervisor 


14 


14 


0 


30 


13 


0 


Getting along with other 


8 


0 


17 


20 


0 


0 


employees 














Being supervised/taking direction 


8 


0 


0 


20 


13 


0 


from a supervisor or manager 














Employability Skills 


Dealing with erratic or stressful 


19 


0 


33 


20 


38 


0 


work 














How to man^e time (for 


14 


0 


0 


30 


25 


0 


example, getting things done in 














the time given) 














My attitudes toward work 


14 


0 


0 


20 


38 


0 


Getting to work on time, or at all 


8 


29 


0 


10 


0 


0 


Being supervised/taking direction 


5 


0 


0 


20 


0 


0 


from a supervisor or manager 














Employment skills (for example. 


8 


0 


0 


10 


25 


0 


attend^ce, dress, speech) 














Academic and Technical Skills 


My study skills 


30 


29 


0 


40 


38 


33 


My grades 


22 


29 


0 


40 


13 


17 


Printing-related skills (e.g.. 


16 


0 


0 


20 


50 


0 


production, computing) 














Basic skills (e.g., reading, math. 


5 


0 


17 


10 


0 


0 


writing) 














Learning advanced academic skills 


3 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Personal Attributes 


My self-confidence/self-esteem 


16 


0 


0 


40 


13 


17 



The students varied dramatically by site in whether they would like to improve various program- 
related skills — social, employability, academic, and technical — as shown in Table 45. Few 
students from CK A #2, CESA #7 and West Bend identified skills which they would like to 
imp rove (and the few who did, focused primarily on school-related skills). In contrast, a sizable 
percentage (20-40 percent) of the students from Fox Valley and Milwaukee marked that they had 
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sevei^ skills they would like to improve. Milwaukee students were particularly interested in 
learning how to cope with work generally and in developing their printing-related skills and half of 
both groups wanted to improve their study skills . 

Employers. The employers agr^d that the YAP was beneficial for students in a variety of ways, 
stressing first and foremost that it gave them a “head start” and a way to “leam and earn.” They 
also saw several employment-related benefits, many that were consistent with the ones raised by 
students, including: 

• familiarizing the students with the world of work (43 percent); 

• improving students’ chances for better employment and earnings after high school (43 
percent); 

• providing students with marketable s kills in printing (33 percent); 

• providing a career focus (23 percent); and 

• fostering greater maturity (10 percent). 

According to the interviewed employers, the YAP graduates were best prepared to work in (in 
descending order): 

• any basic entry-level job in printing; 

• offset image transfer, specifically the press area and manufacturing; 

• image assembly, particularly the bindery area; 

• pre-press; or 

• electronic imaging and publishing. 

As a result, several employers also commented on how the program is good for the industry, by 
training more qualified, employable people. 

A few employers identified weaknesses in the program, primarily related to coordination, 
communication, and funding. These included: 

• the need to market better to get more employers involved; 

• poor advertisement in the co mm unity; 

• the need to improve program communication and curriculum coordination between schools 
and employers; 

• the need to upgrade the curriculum; 

• program expense; 

• poor student commitment; and 

• the need to clarify that the program can be for college-bound students. 

Several employers made suggestions for improving the program, most stemming from these 
weaknesses. The most frequently made suggestions were: 

• update the curriculum; 

• improve program marketing; 

• improve program communication and coordination; and 

• find ways to decrease program costs or obtain additional fimding. 
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The employers also made several recommendations for student recruitment; to provide more 
mentor training; and to expand academic staff training by having them “spend a month in the 
business performing the printing duties to learn what the student will be doing” (CESA #7 
employer, telephone interview). These recormrendations seem to stem from an interest in 
strengAening a program that they support to ensure its continuation and effective operations. 

Summary 

The participating students and employers evaluated the YAP very positively, finding it to be 
effective in its primary objective to prepare students for careers in the printing industry. Both 
students and employers agreed that the program had many benefits, particularly employment 
related (such as improving students’ generd employability, giving them a career direction, and 
giving Aem a head start in the industry). Students also stressed the educational and social 
development benefits of being better prepared for school and college and learning valuable social 
skills. 

Both students (including graduates) and employers readily identified program shortcomings, 
pointing most frequently to the need to strengthen mentor training (thereby clarifying training 
expectations and strategies). Employers also stressed the need for better communication widiin the 
program and better marketing of the program to other employers to broaden participation and 
expand the number of students trained. 
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CONCLUSION 

The youth apprenticeship model generally, and Wisconsin’s design of this approach, represents 
intensive education and training leading to gainful enq)loyment in targeted industries. A 
substantive employer role in training, industry-based guidelines for training and instruction, and a 
culmination in industry-recogruzed skills certification are all key to the integrity of this model. The 
Wisconsin youth ^prenticeship program model takes seriously the development of these 
components in its printing youth apprenticeship program, and the results of the first cohort 
demonstrates their success. 

Target Population 

The Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing is targeting the types of students it was 
designed to serve — non-college-bound students who are not at nsk of school failure. In practice, it 
is perceived narrowly by some key officials and is used more broadly by program staff and 
students. Principals, and by their reports, guidance counselors and some students and parents, 
tend to perceive the program as serving those who will not be going on to college. This perception 
makes recruiting more challenging, because some students and parents do not want to lirnit future 
career and educational options unnecessarily by participating in a program that may preclude 
college eruollment. 

In its operations, the program integrates career preparation (particularly for entry after high school) 
and college preparation. In addition, many students were aware of this when they erurolled. As a 
result, the majority of YAP students reported that they had planned on attending college prior to 
erux)Uing. Regardless of these plans, some YAP students may have been less prepared to erux)U in 
college because the YAP students had varied considerably in their prior academic performance (as a 
group they had average grades), but did demonstrate good attendance and few disciplinary referrals 
prior to etuoUing. Some sites made an effort to acco mm odate college-bound students by helping 
them fit advanced academic courses into their schedule. Thus, in practice, the program is targeting 
college-bound and non-college-bound students, as well as students who may be ambivalent about 
or not well prepared to attend, but who want to be ready for both career entry and college 
erurollment after graduation. 

To avoid any possible stigma, it is recommended that the Wisconsin Youth 
Apprenticeship Program in printing be promoted more clearly as model that 
integrates preparation for both direct career entry and postsecondary educational 
pursuit. In addition, care must be taken to ensure that both college-bound and 
non-college-bound students are well served by the program, and that the needs of 
one group not supersede the other. 

It is unclear from the evaluation evidence whether the recruitment difficulties experienced in some 
sites are a result of the non-college-bound classification of the program, or ineffective recruitment 
strategies. Nonetheless, some sites had limited numbers of applicants and some schools in the 
consortiums had no applicants. Therefore, it is recommended that sites with low 
numbers of applicants should review how each school handles recruitment, 
identify staff and student concerns about the program that might exist and be 
interfering, and create school-speciHc strategies to expand the number of 
applicants. 

Among the students served through the program, there is some imbalance by gender and 
race/ethnicity. This imbalance varied by site, however. To ensure gender and racial/ethnic 
balance in the program, sites should periodically review their enrollment 
distributions and take corrective actions to improve any imbalances that might be 
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occurring. In addition, since some sites have begun to take such actions, their unproved 
outcomes should be documented and their strategies and results shared among sites. 

Model Design 

The Wisconsin YAP model was evaluated using three criteria: quality, fidelity and replicability. 

The criteria for quality were derived from the research literature, sp^ifically Hamilton, Jobs for the 
Future and Bailey and Merritt and their recommendations for designing a youth apprenticeship 
program in the United States. The criterion for fidelity is the degr^ to which each site 
implemented all core components of Wisconsin’s model while maintaining each component’s 
integrity. The criterion for replicability is how adaptable the model is to local conditions and 
circumstances without threatening program fidelity. 

Quality. By design, the Wisconsin youth apprenticeship program model adheres to aU of 
Hamil ton’s recommendations and many of those stressed by Jobs for the Future and Bailey and 
Merritt for a quality youth apprenticeship program. It provides an extensive, two-year work-based 
learning and uses a competency-based curriculum developed jointly by the industty, education 
leaders, and state govermnent to structure work-based and school-bas^ skills training. The 
competencies ensure that all students are trained broadly in the major areas of the printing industry 
and with sufficient depth to be able to perform various printing operations with oiy somewhat or 
limited supervision, as is required by Ae assessment standards. 

At the worksite, students are both learners and workers, spending approximately half their time 
performing “real” work, and are paid employees of the con^any, equally eligible for employee 
perks (such as opportunities for overtime work, parties, and other “rewards”). The students have 
various formal and informal work-based mentors who supervise their training as they rotate 
throughout the company areas in pre-press, press, bindery/finishing, and production support 
services. Finally, the work-based training accrues as high school and technical college course 
credit because it is stractured and evaluated according to prescribed training competencies. 

The structure and governance elements recommended by Jobs for the Future for a youth 
apprenticeship program were also fairly well developed in the Wisconsin model. All sites had a 
governance group, usually an education and employment steering committee with appropriate 
representation from employers, the schools, technical colleges, and professional associations, 
which supported implementation and provided oversight to program operations. Mentors were 
provided inirial and intermittent traioing and monthly meetings for problem-solving and 
collaboration. Student progress was jointly assessed by the school staff and mentor trainers using 
the approved competencies. But, the local sites lacked formal mechanisms to monitor their own 
role in the program, except the monitoring developed by the steering committees and the local 
boards of education which approved program funding. 

The quality of the academic courses requires further investigation, however. YAP 
students rated these less highly than other program components, with 21 percent being dissatisfied, 
and many wanting more of an academic focus. It is unclear fiom the evaluation information 
whether the students are referring to their printing courses or their other high school academic 
courses. 

Fidelity. The core model component of Wisconsin’s YAP were inaplemented as intended in all five 
sites (with three exceptions), although with considerable variation in how each component was 
structured and operat^. All students had two-year employer-directed work experiences, but the 
hours worked weekly and their scheduling varied. AU employers structured their training using the 
competencies and had mentors coordinate the training provid^. AU students were required to take 
a two-year sequence of p rintin g courses for which they received technical coUege credit. WhUe aU 
sites had coUaborative school and industry oversight, they varied in the degree to which this 
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oversi^t focused exclusively on the youth apprenticeship program and its specialization in 
printing. There were two other components which were less well implemented than intended but 
not to a degree that the program’s integrity was compromised. First, the students’ other academic 
courses often did not integrate the printing focus. Second, the employers and their trainers varied 
in how well they followed the competency-based training, interpreted the assessment ratings, and 
balanced the training and work roles of the youth apprentices. 

How the program was ad^ted locally had different consequences for students, as reflected in the 
problems reported. The most severe problem, not being part of the regular high school (57 percent 
of the YAP students) as well as the secondary problem of lacking extracurricular activities (34 
percent of YAP students) makes the students’ experience less positive and could inhibit future 
potential recruits. It is recommended that program st^ consider alternative 
approaches to help students maintain these experiences as well as the intense YAP 
experience. 

Replicability. Through its implementation and operations, the Wisconsin YAP proved to be 
flexible and adaptable for both schools and participating employers without compromising the 
integrity of the training. This flexibility was reflected in how the program was structured, operated 
by both single schools and multiple district consortiums, and tailored to local printing conq>any 
operations. The local education and employment steering committees which oversaw individual 
youth apprenticeship programs were critical to ensuring that program integrity was maintain ed 
through these various adaptations. The competency-based curriculum and evaluation system 
provided the framework for assessing program integrity. Nonetheless, managin g the c^parate 
components, especially for consortia whidi often lacked overall program coordinators, was very 
challenging. 

Maintaining program quality and integrity will be critical to the YAP’s continuation and future 
replication. Presently, the program is yielding its intended results, and this should not be 
jeopardized: the employers highly respect the students’ training and are hiring them directly as they 
graduate. Therefore, existing mechanisms for program oversight and solving 
problems (including mentor training, monthly mentor meetings, and education and 
employment oversight committees) should be strengthened and formalized for all 
sites. In addition, the responsibilities of coordinating all program components 
should be centralized, rather than handled by different individuals and 
organizations, as is the practice for many sites. Finally, it is recommended that 
quality-control systems be incorporated into how the school-based and work- 
based learning are coordinated for each student. While this may increase program costs, 
it will ensure greater quality and uniformity in student training and experiences. 

Integrated and Contextualized Instruction 

Integrating academic and vocational skill training and using a career area as context for academic 
instruction are stressed by the broader school-to-work transition field. Due to this in^rtance, 
their use in the YAP model was addressed specifically. The integration of academic and vocational 
knowledge and skill development was partially accomplished in Wisconsin’s YAP. School-based 
and work-based training in printing were integrated through the competencies and teacher-mentor 
coordination. Students applied their academic skills (such as computing and coimnuiucation arts) 
to their work-based experiences, thereby reinforcing these skills. In addition, students found that 
their printing courses integrated their work-based experiences and skill development. Only in Fox 
Valley, where aU youth apprentices were grouped for aU academic courses, and in West Bend, 
where they were block scheduled for a commurucation arts course, was there additional 
opportunity to integrate work-based learning into other academic course work. There seems to be 
insufficient emphasis, therefore, in other academic courses on integrating the students’ work-based 
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learning or using topics from the printing industry as context for academic skill development, 
except by the students’ own initiative. 

However, the learning approach inherent in the youth apprenticeship model — integrated academic 
and vocational skill development, contextualued learning and “real world” application of 
knowledge through work experience — proved to be motivating and an effective instructional 
approach for many students. This was reflected in the YAP students’ subsequent academic 
improvement and their own accounts of how the program’s design particularly in the printing 
courses made learning more interesting and motivating. 

The benefits that students found in integrating their school- and woric-based learning in printing 
could be created in other academic courses. Other academic teachers could be encouraged 
to integrate themes and topics from the printing industry into their subjects. In 
addition, as the sites offer additional youth apprenticeship programs, there may 
be sufficient numbers of students in each school to block schedule them for a 
common core of academic courses which are integrated with the various 
industries. Finally, academic courses that use the printing industry (and other 
industries) as context may be of interest to other students as well. Contextualizing 
academic courses with themes from the printing industry and its technology need not be limited to 
youth apprentices. 

Impact on Students 

The Wisconsin YAP was very successful in meeting its intended objectives, particularly in 
fostering a smooth transition for students into gainful employment in a career and preparing them 
for a wide range of occupations within the printing industry. Most graduates continued to pursue 
careers in printing, woitog in diverse segments of the industry (primarily in pre-press and press 
areas); several continued their postsecondaiy educational training, usually in printing. The 
connection between training and a subsequent printing career was substantial for all participants. 
Almost all the graduates were employed in quality jobs with career track potential in the printing 
industry. More important, most graduates had made this connection through the employer who 
had trained them. Thus, the program’s training proved to be a very significant transition process 
for both students and employers. 

Short-term educational gains. The program seems to have been academically effective. Students 
began it with average or below-average grades. By the end of the two-year program, YAP 
students’ grades and school-related behavior improved, their attendance did not worsen as did that 
of their peers, and most felt well prepared to attend college. Incomplete student record data, 
however, limits these conclusions. Therefore it is recommended that in future 
evaluations, program staff engage greater school district cooperation in collecting 
this information in order to demonstrate academic gains, if any. 

Employer assessments. Through the program, YAP students developed concrete career plans and 
skills tiiat made them attractive to en^loyers and facilitated their subsequent employment. In turn, 
the employers viewed the youth apprentices as well prepared for employment, rating them as better 
than or equally well prepared as other entry-level employees on many technical and employability 
skills (such as understanding how the whole company operates and acting responsibly and 
professionally). All the YAP students and graduates developed an extensive knowledge of the 
industry, its career structure, and the training they would ne^ to pursue their career interests in the 
field. 

Employment outcomes. Most significantly, the program had its greatest impact on the YAP 
students’ subsequent employment. First, the program has a very strong link to specific employers. 
By participating in the program, YAP students develop a good relationship with their employers. 
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from which they benefit through summer and additional school-year employment. By graduation, 
most YAP seniors were guaranteed employment with their companies. Six to eight months 
following graduation, almost all of the prior YAP cohort were still wo rking with their same 
employer (in contrast to just 20 percent of the co-op graduates). Their training appears to have 
eam^ them better quality jobs than their peers had. Finally, almost all were working in the 
printing industry and wanted long-term careers in the indusby. 

Postsecondary outcomes. Partidpatirig in the program strengthened YAP students’ postsecondaiy 
plans by focusing them on the specific training and degrees and preparing them generally. As a 
result, about 70 percent of the YAP seniors reported that they plaimed to pursue postsecondary 
education and almost half of the prior YAP gr^uates subsequently attended postsecondary 
education programs, primarily a two-year, technical college program in printing 

Other impact findings. The program yielded other positive outcomes. Many YAP students 
identified several personal and sodal benefits, in terms of learning to work with others, their self- 
esteem, development of relationships with adult role models (employers and program staff), 
feeling better about themselves, and having an enjoyable experience. 

Impact on Employers 

Indirectiy, the Wisconsin YAP was intended to benefit local printing companies, by developing 
better-prepared entry-level employees and interesting young people in careers in the industry. 
Printing industry employers had corr^lained about the difficulties in finding qualified entry-level 
employees, a problem exacerbated by the low state unerrqrloyment rates and their being part of a 
growth industry. 

The design and operation of the Wisconsin YAP was very responsive to these problems and 
con(^ms. Printmg industry representatives were consulted in designing the competency-based 
curricidum and in structuring tire training. In addition, through the local employment and 
education oversight committees, many employers took on strong roles in quality control and 
problem-solving in the programs. The residts of these efforts were quite positive; interviewed 
employers were very respectful of the training the students were receiving. 

The Wisconsin printing companies are to be commended for their serious conunitment and 
intensive investment in student training as required by the YAP model. They contributed extensive 
staff time to train and supervise students, collaborate on student evaluation, and participate in 
monthly mentor meetings and steering committee meetings. They also advise on upgrading the 
competencies and related curriculum and other program modifications. 

Particip^g in YAP benefited the printing companies in several direct and indirect ways. Several 
companies hired well trained YAP graduates as permanent employees. This was a critical benefit 
giveii the difficulties several employers reported about finding qualified workers and fillin g 
positions. While many employers began their participation for altruistic reasons (to help educate 
young people), many wanted to continue with the program because they enjoyed the mentoring 
experience, and found the program to be a valuable way to train potential employees. It also 
benefited some of their other employees who had positive reactions to being trainers and role 
models. For a few employers, tte program desi^ stimulated them to rethink how they train 
employees and consider the utility of cross-training their own employees. 

Two challenges emerged in the evaluation concerning employer participation. One was over the 
quality and amount of training provided, as outlined by the competencies. The other was over the 
number of youth who could be trained by individual companies. As the program continues to 
grow and expand, both challenges will need to be resolved. 
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First, some students described difficulties in the quality and amount of training they received in 
various areas of their companies; the amount of work they were given to do; and the way that 
supervisors and others treated them, compared with other employees. Students attribute these 
difficulties to inadequate mentor training. There were also site differences in how the assessment 
process was interpreted and used. It is recommended that greater attention be directed 
by each site to addressing these kind of problems. The mentor training, monthly 
mentor meetings, and oversight committees are useful mechanisms through which 
employers and school representatives can individually and collectively review 
these problems and monitor the quality of training and methods of assessment. In 
addition, it might be useful for some of the training and meeting time to be used 
for employers to proHle their effective practices in structuring, pacing, and 
coordinating their youth apprentice training and in handling assessment. 

The second challenge is how to increase the number of youth trained by each company. Further 
expansion of the program within each site is highly dependent upon each company being able to 
train more youth. Small and large companies are training similar numbers of youth and few (just 
28 percent of the companies) reported that they could increase the number of youth apprentices 
they could train. Just one large company was training a substantial number (12) of youth. It is 
recommended that a group of employers and educational representatives 
investigate how the training could be restructured for various types and sizes of 
companies, so that greater numbers of youth can be served. For example, it is 
possible that some strategies developed by sm^ companies (of 100 employees or less) could be 
used by larger companies to increase the ratio of interns to employees and diat the strategies used 
by the company with 12 youth apprentices could be replicated by other large companies as well. 

Impact on Schools 

As a new educational endeavor, the implementation of the Wisconsin YAP necessitated some 
changes in the schools, and helped to stimulate broader changes through rethinking school-to-work 
transition generally. TTie schools, either in offering a youth apprenticeship program themselves or 
in being part of a consortium arrangement, successfully adapted the school schedule for 
participating students. In addition, they were creative in how they integrated this program offering 
into their existing stmctures in order to facilitate student recruitment, supervision, guidance, and 
course completion, demonstrating flexibility and adaptability. The ways in which the 
schools have adapted this program model to make it available to students should 
be shared with other schools as they consider replicating the YAP model. 

The program is beginning to yield several benefits for the schools’ broader school reform efforts 
for school-to-work transition, as described by several principals. For participating high schools, 
the YAP was a step toward diversifying their program offerings for non-college-lwund students. 
All principals valued this addition and & opportunity for a specialized experience they could not 
otherwise offer. A few principals also view^ the program as a way of broadly rethinking how the 
school educated its students and the role of employers and higher education in the second^ 
educational process. These broader school reform considerations should be pursued 
by the schools and districts, both individually and collectively for several 
reasons. The youth apprenticeship program model is a departiue in the organization and delivery 
of ciuriculum and instruction, with lessons for secondary education beyond the parameters of the 
program. In addition, the beneficial experiences inherent in the model may be replicable in less 
demanding delivery formats. These alternative formats could be investigated as a way of serving 
larger numbers of students. 

The program was costly and labor intensive for the participating staff, however. School staff had 
to coordinate and supervise student training in multiple, often geographically distant, printing 
companies, limiting how well they could supervise each student’s work experience or address 
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students’ difficulties. Local school districts had limited resources to support the staff time that this 
supervision required, straining their existing staff capacity. In addition, most local school districts 
lacked enough student participants to create cost-effective class sizes. Only by co mbining their 
students with those fiom other districts could enough students be generat^ for printing classes, 
but usually at an added cost to each district. Already this situation seems to be having a negative 
impact on some sites, where local schools are not promoting the program well as an ^ucational 
option. 

Finally some sites, particularly those that were consortia, had difficulty managing aU of the school- 
based and work-based components for the various students. These sites leqirired coordination 
among several districts as well as several employers. They usually lacked an overall program 
coordinator, relying instead on coordinators for distinct conoponents. The various steering 
committees and mentor meetings used to facilitate this integr^on did not appear to be sufficient to 
integrate these prograrns’ conq)onents well. These are conqilicated problems, because the 
solutions entail allocating funds for additional supervisory or instructional s taff to oversee more 
closely the students’ work-based learning and to integrate the academic and work-based learning 
components. It is recommended that the oversight educational and employment 
committees address this need and consider various staffing and resource 
alternatives. 

Potential for Expansion 

The essential elements of a youth apprenticeship program, which were well implemented in the five 
sites, constram the program’s potential for growth. The Wisconsin YAP, like ofoer youth 
apprenticeship programs generally, is a very expensive, labor intensive program to operate and 
manage. Yet, it is a very effective education and training program that could benefit si gnifi cantly 
larger numbers of students then it does presently. Few participating employers appear^ willing to 
serve rnore youth apprentices at these five sites, despite differing widely in their size and 
specialization. Thus, there are few options in these sites to expand the program significantly, 
although employers have a shortage of high-quality potential employees and program graduates 
were quickly hired into the industry. 

There are several possible approaches to expanding the program to serve 
significantly more students. Presently, the state is encouraging other 
communities to adopt this model and is adapting the youth apprenticeship model 
to other industries. Within the existing sites and among the participating 
employers, there are additional strategies to be considered, as noted above. 

These include (1) comparing how small and large employers incorporate youth 
apprentices into their workflow to identify strategies large employers could use to 
serve more students; (2) profiling how one large employer is able to train 12 
students per cohort; and (3) encouraging the local education and employment 
committees to brainstorm other alternatives. In addition, the participating school districts 
and their respective oversight committees can consider other, less intensive work-based learning 
experiences in the printing industry which would build on and extend this model for other 
students. 

Conclusion 

In a vety short time, Wisconsin developed, implemented, and saw the benefits of its YAP. The 
dramatic success of its first graduates in becoming employed in quality jobs in the printing industry 
far exceeded expectations for preparing youth for the industry. This success can be cr^ited to the 
commitment of state and local educators, employers, other key agency representatives, and 
students willing to try “something new.” 
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The next challenge for Wisconsin is sustaining and expanding this model to serve larger numbers 
of students and to use its program experiences to enrich the broader school-to-work transition 
process for other high school students. The competency-based curriculum and assessment system 
and the mechanisms for quality control and oversight are key to sustaining the program- The most 
salient lessons for broader school reform can be derived from its integration of career and college 
preparation in one area; sfructuiing and integrating academic and work-based learning; and 
engaging substantive employer participation. It also shows the value of work-based learning for 
both students and employers and the feasibility of employers playing a significant, long-term 
training role with individual students. Finally, it shows how Ae mc^el can be adapted to a range 
of school settings, from rural to urban communities throughout the state. 
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APPENDIX 
Table A-1 



Percentage of YAP students and comparison co-op students 
according to selected demographic characteristics, by site 



Characteristics 


Total 


Program Type 






YAP 


Co-op 


Printing 

classes 


General 

classes 


White, non-Hispanic race/ethnicity 


85% 


95% 


75% 


77% 


85% 


Male 


64 


73 


100 


51 


64 


Mother works for pay 


86 


92 


100 


88 


81 


Father works for pay 


81 


84 


75 


86 


77 


Parent or relative works in printing 


13 


19 


0 


12 


11 


Mother’s education was high school only 


44 


46 


50 


51 


40 


Father’s education was high school only 


34 


57 


50 


23 


28 


Has sibling who dropped out of high 
school 


10 


9 


0 


0 


9 


N = 


162 


37 


4 


43 


78 
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Table A-2 



Percentage of YAP students according to their reasons for enrolling in the 

program 



Reasons for enrolling 


YAP 


Co-op 


Learn about the printing industry 


15 % 


100% 


Earn money 


75 


100 


Something more interesting educationally 


67 


75 


Would help me get job after graduation 


64 


100 


Do something different in high school 


61 


50 


Start gaining college credit 


44 


Not asked 


Patents thought it was a good idea 


42 


25 


More challenging than regular school 


33 


0 


Thought it would help me get into college 


31 


0 


Program recommended by other students 


17 


50 


To stay in school 


14 


0 


I was assigned to the program 


11 


25 


N = 


36 


4 
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Table A-3 



Percentage of YAP students according to the types of problems 
they experienced at the printing company(ies) 



Problems 


YAP 


Co-op 


Workload problems 






Not having enough work to do 


46% 


50% 


Finding the work to be different than expected 


30 


0 


Having too much work to do 


27 


0 


Erratic or stressful work 


18 


0 


Not finding the work challenging enough 


18 


0 


Not feeling qualified to do the work 


9 


0 


Interpersonal problems 






Being treated differently due to age, gender, race/ethnicity 


36 


25 


Being treated differently because of temporary status 


33 


0 


Insufficient respect or support from other employees 


30 


0 


Not feeling included or part of the company 


30 


0 


Not getting along with other employees 


30 


0 


Not getting along with supervisor/mentor 


24 


0 


Own job-related skills 






Having difficulty getting to work on time, or at all 


12 


0 


Irregular or long working hours 


6 


0 


N = 


33 


4 
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Table A-4 



Percentage of students who agree or strongly agree in evaluating how their 
program experience prepared them for the future 
And evaluating their classes and teachers by type 



Program Preparation for the Future 


Total 


Type 


YAP 


Printing 

classes 


General 

classes 


What I leam will be useful in the future 




81% 


95% 


83% 


It help me make decisions about my future 


70 


81 


77 


61 


career plans 










It will help me get into college 


72 


69 


67 


75 


It will help me get a job 


85 


86 


84 


0 


I am learning about how to find a job 


55 


81 


70 


34 


It helps me to improve my school grades 


65 


65 


65 


0 


Classes 


I usually look forward to my classes 


70 


76 


81 


60 


It can be boring 


85 


83 


62 


99 


I want a class with more academic focus 


37 


41 


28 


39 


The course work is too hard 


16 


16 


14 


17 


The teaching style make classes interesting 


67 


69 


67 


66 


Assignment are meaningful and important 


78 


78 


0 


0 


Teachers 


My teachers hsten to what I have to say 


85 


92 


79 


84 


I don’t like the teachers 


19 


22 


17 


18 


The teaching is good 


83 


89 


88 


77 


Teachers are interested in students 


82 


89 


86 


76 


N = 


0 


37 


43 


78 
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Additional copies of this report are available for $15.00. Copies of the executive 
summary are available for $5.00 (prepaid) from Jobs for the Futiure, One Bowdoin 
Square, Boston, MA 02114. Any or all portions of this summary may be freely 
reproduced and circulated without prior permission, provided the source is cited 
as Dr. Margaret Terry Orr. 1995. Wisconsin Youth Apprenticeship Program in Printing: 
Evaluation 1993— 1995. Boston, MA: Jobs for the Future. 
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